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PREFACE. 


The Lectures on the Archaeology of Rome which I 
now publish were given to the members of the 
British and American Arch%oI(^cal Society at 
Rome. The Society was gradually declining, and at 
Mr. Parker's suggestion I undertook to give a course 
of lectures in the winter of 1882, when Mr. Gladstone 
granted a sum of £'100 to the Society. 

To these lectures I have added accounts of the 
latest excavations and discoveries of the present year 
— 1883 — from the correspondence of the Times and 
the AtAe/ksum. 

H. M. W. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF ROME. 

It is now a generally accepted view that all nations 
in their early development passed through an invari- 
able sequence of phases: of these the most prominent 
were the hunting, the pastoral, and agricultural In 
the hunting phase, man was unacquainted with every 
art but the imperfect one of fabricating, in a rude 
manner, arms and implements for the chase, depen- 
dent on chance alone, and the seasons, for the means 
of satisfying his wants. Living in a wild and unculti- 
vated state, when his means of sustenance were few 
and precarious, man became a hunter from necessity, 
and nomadic in his habits. The man of the pastoral 
phase lived by the sustenance afforded by the animals, 
which he learned to preserve, domesticate, and multi- 
ply ; he was a shepherd, a herdsman. In the further 
progress of his development, when no longer content 
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with the fruit and plants which chance threw in his 
way, man learnt to form a stock of them — to collect 
them around him, to sow, to plant them, to favour their 
reproduction by the labour of culture — he became 
stationary, and devoted himself to agriculture. The 
agricultural phase may be considered as the most 
important step in the development of culture, as it 
is, indeed, the basis of all civilization. 

The sequence of these phases — the hunting, the 
pastoral, and the agricultural — was invariable in all 
ages ; and thus nations and cities took in early times 
a similar and almost identical course in their origin 
and development. The earliest men of the hunting 
phase lived a wandering and nomad life. The earliest 
pastoral inhabitants planted their first habitations on 
the summit of a hill, and threw up a rampart of earth 
with a fosse at the base of the hill, to secure themselves 
from the attacks of surrounding tribes, while their 
flocks and herds wandered in the pastures in the 
valleys and plains below. The mound, the trench, 
the palisade, formed their earliest means of protec- 
tion, their earliest fortification. 

We have several instances of such earth-ramparts 
surrounding hills in England, belonging to ancient 
British times, and affording evidence of the custom of 
that primitive period. One of the most interesting 
is the hill on which Carisbrooke Castle is built It 
is surrounded by earthen ramparts of British origin, 
while the massive Norman keep stands upon a lofty 
artificial mound (the original British fastness), over- 
looking the rest of the hill. Another instance, in the 


and an agricultural phase was developed, the dwellers 
on the hill crept down its side far into the plains 
for the purpose of tillage and other ^ricultural 
purposes. 

Such was the origin of the cities of Athens and 
Rome. The earliest pastoral inhabitants of Athens 
fixed their abode on the Acropolis, as a place of 
refuge and security. It was the central point, and 
the spot first inhabited, according to tradition. The 
original city was confined to the Acropolis, and ob- 
tained from its founder, Cecrops, the name of Ce- 
cropia ; thence the Pelasgian or agricultural element 
being developed, the city gradually extended into the 
plain. Traces of the collection of little hovels which 
formed the primitive Athens have been lately dis- 
covered near the Pnyx and Areopagus. In Rome the 
primitive pastoral inhabitants took their abode on the 
Palatine Hill, the name of which was derived from the 
god Pales, a pastoral deity of those early peoples. 
There they formed the western half into an arx, or 
fastness, by scarping the sides of the cliffs, while 
their huts or dwelling-places were on the eastern 
half. The early population, being a pastoral people, 
kept their flocks and herds either in the valleys sur- 
rounding the hill or on the neighbouring hills, which 
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served as pasture ground, having the arx as a place 
of refuge for themselves and their families in case of 
danger, and also for their flocks. They lived in 
wooden huts of the rudest construction, collecting 
ogether for mutual protection. 

The population of the time of the mythical 
Romulus was evidently in a pastoral phase ; for ' we 
must bear in mind/ as Mr. Parker writes, * that at the 
period of the foundation of Rome the inhabitants of 
Italy were chiefly herdsmen, whose wealth consisted 
of their flocks and herds.' Around Rome, at that 
time, there was no place for agriculture, no ground 
to till. The Aventine was a pasture-ground for 
flocks and herds ; the Vallis Murcia, between the 
Palatine and the Aventine, was frequently a lake; 
the Forum Boarium and the Velabrum were covered 
with trees, and the Roman Forum was a marsh. 

As Montesquieu says, ' We must not take our ideas 
of the city of Rome in its beginnings from the towns 
we see at the present day, except those of the Crimea, 
built to enclose booty, cattle, and agricultural produce. 
The houses of Rome were placed without order, and 
were very small ; for the men, always at work, scarcely 
ever remained in the houses. The dwellings of the 
people, even those of the chiefs, were cabins of mud 
dried in the sun and covered with thatch. In the middle 
of the eighth century B.C., those hills and the valleys 
which extend along their feet were almost deserted, 
and of the wildest aspect The heights were covered 
with wood, and the lower ground with marshes ; the 
osier grew on the Viminal ; a forest of oaks and 
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beech trees arose on the Coelian hill (then Querquetu- 
lana) and the Esquiline (Esculeta^ ; and the Tiber 
bathed the feet of the Palatine.' 

We may here introduce a few remarks on an obser- 
vation of Mommsen : * Nothing/ he says, * has hitherto 
been brought to light to warrant the supposition that 
mankind existed in Italy anterior to the knowledge of 
agriculture and of the smelting of metals ; and if the 
human race ever within the boundary of Italy really 
occupied the level of that primitive stage of culture 
which we are accustomed to call the savage state, 
every trace of such a fact has disappeared.' 

Since this passage was written, numerous evidences 
have been brought to light of the existence of the 
earliest phases of culture in Italy — ^not only of the 
hunting and pastoral phases, but also of the rude 
and barbarous stage of man's development. ' There 
can hardly be a doubt,' writes Mr. Darwin, * that the 
inhabitants of those countries — Europe as far east as 
Greece, Palestine, India, Japan, Egypt, which includes 
nearly the whole civilized world — were once in a bar- 
barous condition.' Of this phase we find convincing 
evidences in the palaeolithic implements found near 
Rome. In a cutting near the Ponte Molle there have 
been discovered, in the very lowest and therefore far 
most ancient gravel bed, flint implements which bore 
unquestionable markings of the hand of man ; this 
bed, a deposit of remote antiquity, has yielded abun- 
dant specimens of wrought flints, in conjunction with 
the remains of several extinct animals — the Elephas 
primigenius, or mammoth, the Rhinoceros tichorinus, 
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the Hippopotamus major, the cave bear. Arrow-points, 
lance- heads, knife-blades, scrapers — most probably 
for stripping off and dressing the skins of animals, in 
which the barbarous men of that age dressed them- 
selves — hammers and wedges — ^perhaps in special 
demand for splitting marrow-bones — turned up in this 
bed. As to any question of their human origin, one 
might as well inquire whether a knife-blade marked 
'Rogers, Sheffield,' were or were not a product of 
man's handiwork. Other examples of similar flint 
implements have been found by Dr. Ceselli at Ponte 
Mammolo. Tor di Quinto, Monte Sacro, have also 
yielded indubitable specimens. 

Carefully worked flint arrow-heads, which are evi- 
dences of a hunting phase, as they were used for the 
purpose of the chase, for killing animals for food, have 
been found in different parts of Italy. A stemmed 
flint arrow-head was found at Cervetri, another was 
found in the Roman Campagna. Two tombs of 
the neolithic period have been found at Prato di S. 
Cosimato, near Cantelupo Mandela, nine miles beyond 
Tivoli. Several flint arrow-heads were discovered in 
the same site. Indeed, the soil of Rome yields at its 
surface, or at no considerable depths, flint weapons 
of exquisite shape and workmanship. They have 
been found in great numbers in other parts, particu- 
larly in the south. At Ascoli Piceno they have been 
discovered in great quantities. Virgil describes in 
the following lines the rude inhabitants of the woods 
which surrounded the Palatine in this primitive 
period : — 
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' Haec nemora indigense Fauni Nymphaeque tenebant, 
Gens virum truncis et duro robore nata, 
Quis neque mos neque cultus erat, nee jungere tauros, 
Aut componere opes norant, aut parcere parto 
Sed rami atque asper victu venatus alebat' 

Stone hatchets, which are usually associated with a 
pastoral phase, have been found all over Italy. They 
were used for handicraft purposes, for cutting down 
trees, for splitting timber, for dressing posts for huts, 
or for such various purposes as would be required in a 
pastoral age. 

No religious buildings were raised in this age : the 
age of temples had not come. Fetishism was the 
prevailing religion of the barbarous and rude races in 
this phase. 

Of an agricultural phase we have proofs in the 
bronze implements for the purpose of tillage that 
have been frequently found. Of the hxonz^ palstaves, 
and of the bronze sickles of this epoch, numerous 
examples have turned up in different parts of Italy. 

We have thus evidence of Italy having passed 
through these phases of development — the barbarous, 
the hunting, the pastoral, and agricultural, which all 
nations have passed through in their upward de- 
velopment. 

In the AthencBum of October 28th, i8f82, Signor 
Lanciani writes : * On the west side of the Piazza 
Vittorio Emanuele, one of the most interesting relics 
of pre-historic Rome has been found — the grave of a 
primitive settler on the seven hills. It is a kind of pit 
six feet long, three feet wide, excavated in the soft 
superficial bed of tufa known as capellaccio, with the 
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sides and cover made of rough irregular stones. No 
bones or ashes were found, but the supellex shows 
that the deceased belonged to the transition period 
between the age of stone and the age of bronze- 
There are flint arrow-heads, bronze fibulae, ornamented 
with amber beads and pottery, made by hand and 
baked in the sun. The surrounding district between 
the Via Merulana and the railway station is covered 
with these archaic graves, buried far below the ancient 
level of the fifth region, Esquiliae. As they are found 
equally outside and inside the Servian embankment, 
it is evident that they must have preceded the 
building of the ramparts — in other words, that they 
are at least twenty-five centuries old.' He then infers, 
from what has been discovered during the last twelve 
years in deepest strata of early Rome, that the 
foundation of the town took place in the early stage 
of the bronze period of rude Latium. In the 
Athenceum of January 27th, 1883, he again refers to 
the objects found in these tombs : * These materials,' he 
writes, * come from every quarter of the town, from 
the Esquiline, from the line of the Servian walls, from 
the bed of the Tiber. The Palatine, the cradle of 
Rome, the Capitol, and the surrounding valleys, are 
known to contain many such materials.' 

Examples of flint, stone, and bronze implements 
which belonged to these earliest phases of culture 
may be seen at the Museum of the Collegio Romano. 
In the Roman University are several examples of 
spear-heads and arrow-heads of flint found in the 
neighbourhood of Rome. 
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We now turn again to the beginnings of Rome. 

With regard to the mythical history of the heroes 
who founded the cities of Athens and Rome, a similar 
course of development appears to have taken place. 
One mythical hero was said to have founded the arx^ 
or primitive fastness, while to another was attributed 
the extending of the city. The original arx of 
Athens is thus said to have been built by the mythical 
Cecrops in the Acropolis ; and at a later period the 
city was further extended in the plain round the 
Acropolis by the mythical hero Theseus. 

In Rome we find an almost similar course of de- 
velopment. In the earliest times an arx or fastness 
was founded on the Palatine by King Evander. 
Under the mythical Romulus, an earthen rampart was 
raised, encircling the arx and town in the Palatine 
Hill, which was called Roma Quadrata. 

The early legends of Evander and Romulus must 
be relegated to the region of myth ; they must be all 
attributed to the imagination of the early chroniclers, 
who were anxious to glorify their country by tracing 
the descent of their ancestors from some being of 
god-like origin, and to carry back the antiquity of 
their city to as remote a period as possible. * Romulus,' 
as Mr. Freeman writes, ' is merely one of those names 
which were made up because people fancied that 
every city must have taken its name from some man. 
The tales about the foundation of Rome, and about 
its early kings, are mere legends which cannot be 
trusted.* *The human mind,' as Mr. Dyer writes, 
'especially in uncivilized ages, has a natural ten- 
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dency to fix upon and glorify some particular 
individual as the hero of achievements which must, 
for the most part, have been effected by combination, 
and to symbolize in one grand and striking adventure 
results which must have been slow and gradual.' 

There is much truth in the observation of Ampere, 
that * legend invents facts rather than persons ; it 
attributes much to heroes, but it does not create them ; 
it has attributed to Alexander, and Charlemagne, 
a crowd of wonderful adventures: Alexander and 
Charlemagne have not the less existed/ Romulus 
was probably a bold and energetic shepherd, who 
had become the chief of a pastoral tribe — something 
like an Arab Sheik. These early times being in a 
constant state of warfare, and other tribes frequently 
making incursions, he raised an earthen rampart 
round the village on the hill where he and his 
fellow shepherds lived. The stories of his birth, his 
kingly origin, his death, were doubtless the invention 
of a later age. 

However we may doubt of the existence of an 
Evander, a Romulus, a Tarquin, or a Servius, still 
the facts and evidences are before us, that the city 
of Rome passed through, in its early period, all the 
successive changes and phases usually undergone by 
a city in its origin : at first, the arx^ or hill fastness, 
erected to protect the first dwellers; then the 
earthen rampart encircling the whole town ; thence 
by degrees, as the city became enlarged and more 
ground was taken in, it wa^ encompassed with more 
extensive walls of stone. The career of an ancient 
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people can be distinctly traced in the progressive 
development of the material monuments it has left 
behind, independent of all tradition or historical 
memorials. These monuments bear a stamp of 
truth far beyond any traditional or historical evi- 
dence. They are contemporary witnesses to a past 
history which cannot be contradicted. 

We shall now give a short notice of the earliest 
inhabitants of Italy. 

Three primitive Italian stocks may be distinguished: 
the lapygian, the Etruscan, and the Italian proper. 

1. The lapygians dwelt in Calabria, in the extreme 
south-east corner of Italy. They were evidently the 
earliest inhabitants of Italy, who were called abor- 
igines, a term which, as Micali observes, must not be 
understood to signify a distinct race, native or foreign, 
but to apply as a generic title to the tribes of Italy 
who were in that rude and barbarous state of society 
which constitutes the first step of human civilization. 

2. The Etruscans, or, as they call themselves, 
Rasena, were a distinct population which inhabited 
not only the country called Etruria, bounded on the 
north by the Apennines and on the south by the 
banks of the Tiber, but also the great plain of the 
Po, as far as the foot of the Alps. The Etruscans 
appear to have been an original Turanian race, which 
formed the underlying stratum of population over 
the whole world. Their language also was essentially 
Turanian, as it was in an agglutinative phase. 

3. ' Of the Italian race,' writes Mr. Freeman, * there 
were two great branches : one of them, under various 
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names, seems to have held all the southern part of 
the western coast of Italy. Of this branch of the 
Italian race the most famous people were the Latins ; 
the other branch, which held a much larger part 
of the peninsula, taking in the Sabines, iGquians, 
Volscians, Samnites, Lucanians, and other people 
who play a great part in Roman history, may 
perhaps be classed together as Opicans, or Oscans, 
in distinction from the Latins and the other tribes 
allied to them. This branch has been also called 
the Sabellian. It has been styled by Mommsen the 
Umbrian, including the Marsians and the Samnites. 

•Rome arose at the point of union of the three races, 
Latin, Oscan, and Etruscan, and it arose from a 
union between the Latin and Oscan race. There 
can be little doubt that Rome began as a border 
town of the Latins, on the march^ or frontier, both of 
the Etruscans beyond the Tiber, and of the Sabines 
on the mountains. The first Rome was a settlement 
on a hill by the Tiber, called the Palatine, held by 
the Latin tribes of the Ramnes, or Romans. This 
settlement on the Palatine, and other settlements on 
the neighbouring hills, gradually joined into one city. 
Of these, the first and chief was the Sabine settlement 
of the Titienses on the Capitoline. The beginning of 
the growth of Rome was when the Latin Ramnes and 
the Sabine Titienses made a league together, so that 
their people gradually became two tribes in one city, 
instead of two distinct cities. 

* There can be no doubt,' continues Mr. Freeman, 
that Rome, like the Greek cities, was at first governed 
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by kings, who ruled by the help of a senate and an 
assembly of the people. But the Roman kings, unlike 
those in Greece, were not hereditary, nor were even 
chosen from any particular family. It is said, and it 
is not at all unlikely, that the old rule was to choose 
the king in turn from the two tribes of the Ramnes, or 
Romans, and the Titienses. The legend gives us the 
names of seven kings, and it is most likely that the 
two or three last names on the list are those of real 
persons. These are the dynasty of the Tarquinii, 
about whom there have been many opinions, who most 
likely were Etruscans, and who seem to have adorned 
Rome with buildings and works of Etruscan art. At 
all events, they gfreatly extended the power of Rome, 
so that she became the greatest of all the Latin cities/ 

According to Mommsen, that part of the Latin 
population which inhabited the Palatine was called 
^ot Romans, but Ramnians (Ramnes), and they gave 
their name to the new Roman commonwealth ; after- 
wards amalgamating with the Tities, a Sabine tribe, 
and the Luceres, a Latin population, they became 
one single commonwealth. 

The following account of the genesis of Latin 
towns, by the writer of the article, *Rome,' in 
Chambers' Cyclopaedia, will illustrate the genesis of 
the city of Romulus : * The original foundation 
of the Latin social constitution was ''households'' 
(Gr. oiKuii,^ Lat vtci or pagiy ivompangere^ " to fix," or 
" drive in," hence " to build ") ; these, either by ties of 
blood or by nearness of locality, were aggregated into 
clans, and their dwellings formed clan villages (thus 
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pagusy which probably meant at first only a single 
'^ household/' came, by a natural transition, to denote 
a collection of households, a hamlet, or a village). Such 
clan villages were, however, not regarded as indepen- 
dent societies, but as parts of a political canton or 
community — the civitas or populus. Each canton or 
civitas possessed a local centre, or place of assembly, 
where justice was administered at regular intervals, 
where markets and sports were held and religious 
rites celebrated, and which was, besides, fortified to 
serve as an asylum or place of refuge for the 
inhabitants of the open hamlets and their cattle in 
time of war. Such a centre was termed the " capita- 
Hum!* ix. *' the height," from being originally fixed on 
a height or hill-top, and corresponded to the aira of 
the Greeks. Round this stronghold of the canton, 
which formed the nucleus or beginning of the earliest 
Latin towns, houses gradually sprung, which in their 
turn were surrounded by the oppidum (*'work/* from 
opus)y or the urbs ("ring-wall," connected with urvus^ 
curvusy orbis)\ hence in later times oppidum and 
urbs became naturally enough the recognised de- 
signations of town and city. Evidence is not wanting 
to justify this view of the genesis of Latin towns. In 
the ruder and more mountainous districts of Central 
Italy, occupied by the Marsi, Aquicoli, etc., the system 
of living only in open villages prevailed down even to 
the close of the Empire, and then the Roman anti- 
quarians found, to their inexplicable surprise, these 
solitary strongholds, with their mysterious ring-walls, 
which on the soil of Latium proper expanded into 
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towns, but in the recesses of the Apennines never 
advanced beyond their original design/ 

It is evident, therefore, that the Rome of the age 
of the so-called Romulus was in reality only the 
city of a Latin tribe called the Ramnes, in a pastoral 
phase, and that from them the city derived its name. 
An agricultural phase began to be developed under 
the reigns of Numa Pompilius and Ancus Martia. 
Under Numa we are told the arts of agriculture were 
encouraged, and lands divided among the citizens. 
Under Ancus agriculture was further encouraged, and 
under him it is said the Romans first began to practise 
the arts of commerce. Agriculture and commerce 
attaining then a vigorous and rapid development, 
laid the foundation for the progressive career of the 
city. Under the Tarquin dynasty Rome attained a 
high degree of culture. Extensive stone walls were 
erected, sewers for draining the city were built, and 
temples were founded. 

There is no doubt that Rome was a city of 
continuous growth, beginning with a very humble 
origin ; its people gradually amalgamating with 
neighbouring tribes, and further extending itself by 
conquest, it became an important and influential 
commonwealth. 'Rome, which arose in a corner 
where three different districts met — those of the 
Latins, the Sabines, and Etruscans — ^was not, as Hegel 
writes, a city formed from some ancient stem con- 
nected by patriarchal bonds, whose origin might be 
traced up to remote times: it was from the very 
beiginning of artificial and violent, not spontaneous, 
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growth. The first inhabitants of Rome were a band 
of predatory shepherds who received every con- 
tribution to their community that chose to join 
them (Livy calls it a coUuvies). The rabble of all the 
three districts between which Rome lay, was collected 
in the new city.' In its political growth Rome was 
developed out of such a synoikismos as that from 
which Athens arose in Attica; as Mommsen writes : 'A 
simple commonwealth arose out of the amalgamation 
of three cantons once probably independent — the 
Ramnians, Tities, and Luceres, the Ramnes, or 
Romans, taking the lead/ The Palatine was the 
original seat of the Roman commonwealth, and the 
other settlements which lay around the Palatine came 
gradually under its protection. ' There was no place/ 
as Mommsen further writes, 'better fitted for an 
emporium of the Latin river and sea traffic, and for a 
maritime frontier fortress, than Rome. It combined 
the advantages of a strong position, and of immediate 
vicinity to the river ; it commanded both banks of the 
stream down to its mouth ; it was so situated as to be 
equally convenient for the river navigator descending 
the Tiber or the Amo, and for the seafarers with 
vessels of so moderate a size as those which were then 
used ; and it afforded greater protection from pirates 
than places situated immediately on the coast/ That 
Rome was indebted assuredly, if not for its origin, at 
any rate for its importance, to these commercial and 
strategical advantages of its position, there are 
numerous indications to show. 

In the successive phases of the growth of Rome 
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there would appear to be a marked analogy with 
those of Sparta. It resembled Rome in being 
formed out of several earlier settlements, which 
existed before the Dorian conquest, and gradually 
coalesced with the latter city, which was founded in 
their midst. It resembled Rome also in its site, 
comprehending a number of contiguous hills of little 
height or boldness of character. 

I shall now give the conclusions I have come to 
with regard to the earliest walls of Rome, and of its 
successive circumvallations and fortifications, the for- 
mation of which necessarily kept pace with the growth 
of the Roman commonwealth in importance as a 
city. 

In the first place tradition [leads as to believe that 
before the time of the mythical Romulus there was an 
arx. or hill fortress, on the western half of the Palatine 
while the town, or collection of houses, was on the 
eastern half.* 

Each of the hills, which afterwards formed the City 
of Seven Hills, appears to have had in pre-Roman 
times an arx^ or hill-fortress. Mr. Parker tells us that 

* There are numerous proofs t to show, writes Duruy, that 
long before Romulus traced a furrow round the Palatine, this 
hill was inhabited. There was then an old Latin city, the city 
of the Tiber, Ruma, possessing the manners and laws of Latium 
and of the Sabine country, a political and religious organiza- 
tion already ancient, which Romulus, himself a Latin, only 
adopted. 

t Roma ante Romulum fuit, et ab ea sibi Romulumnomen ad 
quisivisse Marianus, Lupercalium poeta, ostendit (Philargyr. ad 
Virg. Eel. i. 20.) 
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under S. Sabba, that part of the hill appears to have 
been the arx^ or citadel, of the Aventine. Another 
ancient hill-fortress is on the south-west side of the 
Caelian. The scarped cliffs are very distinct on three 
sides. The arx of the Esquiline was probably where 
the church of S. Pietro in Vincoli now stands; that 
of the Quirinal was probably where the great palace 
is now situated ; while the remains of the ancient 
fortifications of the Viminal are on the cliff opposite 
S. Vitale. This making an arx^ or fortress, on a hill, 
would appear to be a characteristic feature of those 
primitive times when a place of security was required. 
Mr. Finlay, in a letter he wrote to me some years ago, 
told me he detected in several parts of Greece positions 
of habitations in prehistoric times, from the quantity 
of chips of obsidian in the mountains, marked by the 
difficulty of access on three sides, and the vicinity of 
a spring of water, easily defensible, on the other. 

The first wall built to encompass the arx and 
town of Rome was the earthen rampart (^munis) 
raised by the mythical Romulus, at some little dis- 
tance from the foot of the Palatine. This appears 
to have been the usual way of enclosing an arx and 
town on a hill ; as Mr. Parker says, • It must be borne 
in mind that these ancient fortresses would require an 
enclosure, or wall of enceinte^ according to the universal 
principle of fortification, which seems to be natural, 
as the same is found everywhere. This outwork 
would consist of a wall of earth and a great wide 
and deep fosse, and the earth thrown up from this 
would be thrown on the inner side, thus making a 
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and the roots of the hill was the Pomerium, or an- 
occupied space behind the wall. Aulus Gellius tells 
us ' that the Pomerium of Romulus was bounded by 
the radices^ or lower extremities, of the Palatine/ 
The great mistake of writers on the subject of these 
walls is their not seeing that the first earthen rampart 
or murus of the so-called Romulus was raised at some 
little distance from the foot of the hill, and not on the 
cliff, as generally understood, where no plough could 
trace a furrow, and where no room could have been 
left for the Pomerium, or space behind the walls.* 

The arx and town surrounded by this earthen 
rampart was Roma Quadrata. 

In this rampart were three gateways, according to 
Pliny ; the names of two only are preserved — one. 
Porta Mugionis, probably near the Arch of Titus ; 
the other. Porta Romanula, at the foot of the Clivus 
Victoriae, as we are told by Festus. 

* The great Niebuhr has taken the same view. His words 
are : ' The result of my researches is as follows : Old Rome 
was situated on the Palatine. The Pomerium of Romulus, 
mentioned in Tacitus, which ran from the Forum Boarium 
through the Circus as far as to the Septizonium, St. Gregorio, 
the Arch of Constantine, the Thermae of Titus, and from thence 
back through the Via Sacra by the temples of Venus and Rome 
— even the whole of this circuit is a suburb built around the old 
city, and surrounded, not by walls, but by a rampart and ditch.* 
— Niebuhr : * Lectures on Roman History,' vol. i., p. 187, 

Mr. Fergusson also accepts the same view. He writes to me : 
' I would be quite prepared to accept your view, that the original 
^ wall " of Romulus was a mere earthen rampart, and that the 
Etruscan masonry is, as you point out, of the later kings.' Mr. 
Bum also adopts the same view. In a letter to me he says : 
' Your view of the early earthen rampart surrounding the Pala- 
tine agrees with my idea of it' 
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The rampart raised by Romulus encircled two 
divisions or parts of the Palatine. The western half 
was the arXy which was fortified by scarping the 
cliffs which formed the sides of the hill. This, the 
original arx of Rome, must have been of early date, 
as tradition assigns the foundation of it to Evander 
— *Evandrus, Romanae conditor arcis/ as Virgil 
says. 

The eastern half was probably covered with an 
irregular collection of thatched cottages, similar to 
that styled ' the hut of Romulus.' Thus, in Roma 
Quadrata, we have the two parts, of which every city 
in that early period consisted, the arXy or citadel, or 
hill-fastness, on the western half, and the town on the 
eastern half. 

On the eastern side of the hill, and in the centre of 
Roma Quadrata, was to be found the sacred symbol 
of the original settlement — the * outfit vault' (mundus\ 
as it was called, in which the first settlers deposited 
all those things which were used for good auspices in 
the founding of a city. Mommsen conjectures that 
the free space round the mundusy afterwards called 
the Area ApoUinis, was the primitive place of as- 
sembly for the burgesses and the Senate, and the 
stage erected over the mundus itself, the primitive 
seat of justice of the Roman community.* 

Of the earliest wall of Rome — the earthen rampart 

* A fragment of the Capitoline plan, with the imperfect in- 
scription REA APO (Area ApoUinis), and in the space beside 
it a plan of a square elevation, with steps at two of its sides, is 
supposed by Becker to represent this mundus. 
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— no traces now remain ; all has been swept away in 
the lapse of ages. 

Another, or second wall or rampart of earth, was 
probably carried round the Palatine and Capitoline 
Hills by Romulus, after the death of Tatius, when the 
Capitol was added to the city. Dionysius tells us 
that in the reign of Numa both these hills had 
already been encompassed with one wall, and he says 
further, that Romulus surrounded the Capitoline Hill 
with ditches and strong palisades. This rampart was 
probably carried outside the outlying ridge of the 
Velia, including, of course, the Forum in its circuit, 
which became the centre of the city, and the place of 
meeting for the two associated communities — the 
Ramnes and the Tities. This second rampart was 
evidently, like the first, nothing more than an earthen 
rampart, with palisades on the top and a fosse outside. 

In the time of Tarquinius Priscus, who first intro- 
duced the Etruscan mode of building stone walls, 
the stone wall against the cliff of the arx of the 
Palatine was built for the purpose of strengthening 
the citadel, where Tarquinius lived. This was the first 
stone wall built in Rome, which is confirmed by the 
imperfect style of the masonry, the joints being 
sometimes placed one over another. 

The second wall of Rome, which included within 
its circuit the Palatine, the Capitol, and the Roman 
Forum, was completed by being built of stone. This 
was in reality the first stone wall which encircled the 
city of Rome ; for Dionysius states that * the walls of 
the city, which had been constructed in haste, and 


were faulty in their workmanship, were re-built by 
Tarqutnius with stones, each a load for a cart, and 
squared by rule.' This is confirmed by Mr. Parker, 
who writes : ' It is most probable that a considerable 
part of the original fortifications of Rome were of 
earthworks and wood only, according to the custom of 
that age, and that stone walls were added afterwards,' 

It would appear that before Tarquinius built the 
stone wall encircling the two hills of Rome, the 
Palatine, the Quirinal, the Caelian, and the AventJne 
had each a separate arx fortified by tufa walls. Parts 
of these walls of fortification still exist The tufa 
walls of the fortification of the Palatine arx occur 
on the south-west side. Another wall on the Cselian 
in the garden of the monks of S. Gregorio, facing the 
Palatine, was doubtless part of the fortification of the 
arx of that hill. The part of the wall of the arx on 
the Aventine is under the church of Santa Balbina. 

The remains of the stone wall of the arx of the Pala- 
tine have been found at the north-west side ; another 
portion has been discovered in the middle of the south- 
west side, where it ssems to turn off at right angles, and 
to have been taken through the depression in the centre 
of the hill. The remains, which have been styled 
those of the Porta Mt^ionis, appear to me to have 
been the entrance gate to the arx. 

The circuit of the second or stone wall of the city 
has been traced by Mr. Parker. The starting point 
of this wall was the Capitoline Hill, which it leaves 
on its eastern side ; the wall then crossed the Via di 
Marforio, near its northern end. The line of the wall 
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continued straight from west to east, and joined on to 
that part of the Quirinal Hill, which was afterwards 
cut away to enlarge the Forum of Trajan ; it there 
turned to the right or south, and remains for a 
considerable distance have been discovered, forming 
the eastern wall of the Forum of Augustus, as far as 
the Torre de Conti, which is built upon a tower of tufa 
at one comer of the second wall. Here the line of the 
wall turns again at an angle from east to west. The 
wall must then have passed southwards against the 
eastern cliff of the Velia, and forming an angle, 
passed under the end of the great platform on which 
S. Francesca Romana stands. Then along the foot 
of the southern end of the Palatine, and continuing on 
the western side, we come to some remains of it, now 
in a garden behind the houses, and we arrive at the 
well-known remains of towers under the church of S. 
Anastasia ; it here turned and went across the valley 
to the Pulchrum Littus, on the bank of the Tiber, 
which formed part of the second fortification. It then 
continued against the bank of the Tiber until it 
arrived opposite the Capitoline Hill at its eastern side, 
and was thence carried across and joined on to it. The 
cliflf on the north side of the Capitol completed the 
circuit of the wall. 

There are several reasons for assigning these stone 
walls to the age of Tarquinius Priscus. From his 
being an Etruscan, he must have had an intimate 
knowledge of the advanced style of masonry to which 
the structure and building of walls had been brought 
in Etruria. Coming from Etruria to Rome at a 
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period when the style of building walls in Etruria had 
reached the highest stage of development, that is, the 
stage when regular horizontal walls were in use, it is 
only natural to conclude that he introduced all the 
latest improvements in wall-building, fortifications, 
and building of sewers ; and consequently all these 
stone walls, cloacce, etc., ought to be attributed to his 
reign. Dionysius tells us expressly, as I have already 
mentioned, Tarquinius Priscus was the first to build 
the walls of the city of stone, and these walls were 
doubtless in the regular horizontal style, or, as Mr. 
Parker calls it, optis quadratum, such as was used in 
Etruria in his age. In Etruria, long before the 
foundation of Rome, the masonry of walls had passed 
through the successive stages of the cyclopean, the 
pelasgian, or polygonal, the irregular horizontal, 
and the regular horizontal. The latter was doubtless 
the style in use in the time of Tarquinius Priscus, and 
what he introduced into Rome. The earliest mode, of 
building walls among the Latins, and even among the 
Sabellians, was confined to earth mounds, while the 
advance to such permanent structures as stone walls 
first took place in Latium under Etruscan influence. 
The architecture of the temples also under the 
Tarquin dynasty was of Etruscan origin. 

The stone walls of Rome bear undoubtedly an 
Etruscan character ;' they are decidedly akin to those 
which are acknowledged to be Etruscan, such as 
those of Tarquinii, Volterra, Fiesole, etc. Further, it 
has been remarked that these walls indicate pro- 
gressive design, and consequently required a series of 
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years for their accomplishment, which is consistent 
with the tradition of an Etruscan dynasty for about a 
century. The walls of the arx on the Palatine bear 
all the stamp of the earliest of these walls. This view 
is further confirmed by Mr. Fergusson, who writes : 
* In the early part of her career, Rome was an 
Etruscan city, under Etruscan kings and institutions, 
and wholly under Etruscan influence. During that 
period we read of temples and palaces, and of works 
of immense magnitude being undertaken for the em- 
bellishment of the city, and we have even now more 
remains of kingly than we have of consular Rome.' 

In giving the name of * wall of Romulus' to the wall 
built of regular horizontal blocks of tufa on the south- 
west side of the Palatine, archaeologists quite forget 
and completely put aside the fact that the true wall of 
Romulus was in reality only [a rampart of earth, which 
was raised at some little distance from the Palatine 
Hill, and which followed the track of the furrow 
marked out by the plough round the hill ; along 
this line a fosse was dug, and the earth thrown out 
of it and piled up. This was the murus^ or wall of 
Romulus, as Varro tells us. It would be inconsistent 
with the usual course of the development of primitive 
peoples that a pastoral people, such as the Romans 
were at the time of Romulus, should build stone 
walls of horizontal masonry. It was the custom of 
the pastoral age to raise only earthen ramparts. 
Further, we must bear in mind that the houses, or 
rather huts, of this period, even that of Romulus 
himself, were made of mud, with a thatched roof. 
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Under Servius Tullius, as the city had been suc- 
cessively enlarged by the addition of the other hills — 
the Aventine, which had been the pasture-ground of 
Rome, the Quirinal, the Viminal, the Esquiline, the 
Caelian — the seven bills were enclosed by a stone wall, 
with the exception of a portion by a mound, which 
has been called the ' Servian Agger/ If we doubted 
of the existence of kings in ancient times in Rome, 
the presence of such gigantic works as the walls of 
Servius, the cloacce^ would confound any scepticism 
on that point. As Mr. Burn writes, * They point to 
a time of concentrated power and unresisting obe- 
dience, when the will of one man could direct the 
whole resources of the community to the accomplish- 
ment of comprehensive designs/ Indeed, it has been 
remarked, that after the period of the Etruscan kings, 
or whoever were the builders of the Servian walls, the 
substructures of the hill, we meet with no more build- 
ings of similar proportions, or in a similar style. 

It was the magnificent scheme, as Mommsen 
writes, of fortifications, ascribed to King Servius 
Tullius, that first surrounded the city with a single 
great ring-wall, and thereby created the new Rome 
— ^the Rome of historj\ The Servian wall, which 
was the foundation of a single great city, was con- 
nected with the epoch at which the city of Rome was 
able to contend for, and at length to achieve, the 
sovereignty of the Latin Confederacy. 


THE MYTHIC PERIOD* 

Myth, history, and legend, have associated the Pala- 
tine Hill with much that is romantic^ 

At or near this western angle of the Palatine Hill 
are centred all the incidents connected with the 
earliest myths of the origin of Rome, A swarm 
of myths cluster round this spot. In. the earliest 
mythical age — long before the foundation of Rome — 
the hero jEneas landed from his ships on the banks 
of the Tiber, approached the Palatine Hill on this 
side, and found the king, Evander, and his people 
celebrating a festival in honour of Hercules in a grove 
in front of the city. .£neas, having declared his name 
and lineage, was welcomed by the king ; after the 
religious ceremonies had been duly performed, the 
aged king led the hero M.i\.e&,% from this part of the 
hill, in order to show him the altar of Hercules, 
the gate of the nymph Carmenta, and thence to the 
Capitol, guiding him back to the Palatine by what 
was afterwards the Roman Forum. On this western 
side of the hill the great ^neas slept beneath the 

• This lecture was given at the western comer of the Pala- 
tine, Jan. 19th, iSSi. 
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roof of the lowly abode of King Evander, reclining on 
a bed of leaves and the hide of a Libyan bear. The 
upper part of the hill was, according to the same 
mythical account, the original citadel of the city of 
Evander; for Virgil tells us that Evander' was the 
founder of the Roman citadel. 

Beneath us was the spot where the Vestal virgin, 
Rhea Silvia, as Ovid tells, came to bathe, and there, 
when wearied, she lay down to sleep ; and in that 
spot the god Mars saw her and became enamoured of 
hen Yielding to his embrace, she became the mother 
of twins. On the discovery of their birth, her uncle 
Amulius ordered the babes to be drowned in the 
river Tiber. The cradle in which the twins were sent 
adrift was stranded at the foot of the Palatine, and 
overturned under a fig-tree. A she-wolf which had 
come to drink of the stream, carried them into the 
cave close by. and suckled them, where they were 
found by Faustulus; the king's shepherd, who took 
the children to his own house, and gave them to the 
care of his wife, Acca Larentia. The twins were 
brought up with his twelve sons, and they became 
the stoutest of them. As chiefs of the herdsmen of 
the Palatine they had a quarrel with those of Numi- 
tor, on the Aventine. Remus is led away ; Romulus 
rescues him ; the descent from Numitor is discovered, 
and the latter restored to government. Romulus 
then builds his city on the Palatine, and encircles it 
with walls. 

Such is the early mythical account of the origin of 
Rome. 
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Niebuhr has shown that the chief source of these 
early myths, or * poetical legends/ as he calls them, 
were the * Annales Pontificum/ and the * Laudationes 
Funebres,* early poems composed in commemoration 
of a deceased person, delivered in the Forum by the 
nearest kinsman. According to Cicero, they always 
returned to the family and ancestors ; that is to say, 
the descent of the deceased was traced from the first 
fathers of the race. But Cicero and Livy both com- 
plain of the falsifications which crept from these 
panegyrics into Roman history. The Romans, in 
fact, notwithstanding all the veracity which they 
otherwise possessed, had an extraordinary vanity 
with regard to political and family relations, deeming 
themselves bound in duty to extol their State and 
their families. For this reason forged victories and 
triumphs are contained in these laudationes, Cicero's 
assertion, 'Laudationibus historia nostra facta est 
mendosior,' is acknowledged also by Livy. 

The first scanty notices of early times were taken 
from outlines derived from the songs of the Vates. 
These poems were changed in passing from mouth 
to mouth ; and from these, combined with the lauda- 
tiones, history arose. These are the materials whence 
historians derived their facts. 

' I am convinced,' Niebuhr writes, ' that great part 
of early Roman history has been handed down in songs; 
that is to say, all that has life in it, all that has pith 
and meaning and coherence. This is to me as evi- 
dent a truth as any in the world. To these belong 
the history of Romulus, that of Tarquinius Priscus, 
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down to the battle near the Lake Regillus, and others. 
The passage in Varro, and a fragment of Cato, in 
Cicero, purporting that the Romans sang the achieve- 
ments of the ancients to the flute, speaks distinctly to 
the fact Three inscriptions on the tombs of the Scipios 
are poetical. Besides this, there are, without any 
doubt, preserved in Livy detached lines from the lay 
of Tullus Hostilius and the Horatii. 

' In composing history, men consulted the annals of 
the Pontiffs — wrote out in good faith what was found 
in them — and put in what they found in the lays or 
poems, whenever they thought it would best suit, little 
caring whether it closely tallied or not' 

Lord Macaulay has followed out further these views 
of Niebuhr, and has illustrated them in his ' Lays of 
Ancient Rome.* 

* The early history of Rome,' he writes, * is indeed 
far more poetical than anything else in Latin litera- 
ture. The loves of the Vestal and the God of 
War ; the cradle laid among the reeds of the Tiber ; 
the fig-tree, the she-wolf, the shepherd's cabin, the 
recognition, the fratricide, the rape of the Sabines, 
the death of Tarpeia, the women rushing with torn 
raiment and dishevelled hair between their fathers 
and husbands; the wrongs of Lucretia^ the heroic 
actions of Horatius Codes, of Scaevola ; the battle of 
Regillus, won by the aid of Castor and Pollux ; the 
touching story of Virginia, are among the many in- 
stances which will at once suggest themselves.' 

In the narrative of Livy, who was a man of fine 
imagination, these stories retain much of their genuine 
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character. Nor could even the tasteless Dionysius 
distort and mutilate them into mere prose. 

Ballad poetry is a species of composition which 
scarcely ever fails to spring up and flourish in every 
society at a certain, point in the progress towards 
refinement: an interesting story invented and em- 
bellished, and put into a form which others may 
easily retain in their recollection, will be always highly 
esteemed by a people eager for amusement Now 
we have direct evidence of unquestionable authority 
that the early Romans had ballad poetry. 

Ennius speaks of verses which the Fauns and 
Bards were wont to chant in the old time, when none 
had yet studied the graces of speech, when none had 
yet climbed the peaks sacred to the goddesses of 
Grecian song. * Where,* Cicero mournfully asks, * are 
those old verses now V 

Contemporary with Ennius was Quintus Fabius 
Pictor, the earliest of the Roman annalists. His 
account of the infancy and growth of Romulus and 
Remus has been preserved by Dionysius, and contains 
a very remarkable reference to the ancient Latin 
poetry. Fabius says that in his time his country- 
men were still in the habit of singing ballads about the 
twins, ' Even in the hut of Faustulus.' So these old 
lays appear to have run, * The children of Rhea and 
Mars were, in port and spirit, not like unto swine- 
herds, or cow-herds, but such that men might well 
guess them to be of the blood of kings.' 

Cato the Censor, who also lived in the days of the 
Second Punic War, mentioned this lost literature in his 
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lost work on the antiquities of his country. Many 
ages, he said, before his time, there were ballads in 
praise of illustrious men; and these ballads it 'was 
the fashion for the guests at banquets to sing in turn 
while the piper played. 'Would,* exclaims Cicero, 
'that we still had the old ballads of which Cato 
speaks/ The testimony of Horace, though given 
incidentally, confirms the statements of Cato. The 
poet predicts that, under the peaceful administration 
of Augustus, the Romans will, over their full goblets, 
sing to the pipe, after the fashion of their fathers, the 
deeds of brave captains, and the ancient legends 
touching the origin of the city. 

He then comes to similar conclusions as those of 
Niebuhr. * It is not difficult,' he writes, ' to trace the 
process by which the old songs were transmitted into 
the form which they now wear. Funeral panegyric 
and chronicle appear to have been the intermediate 
links which connected the lost ballads with the 
histories now extant. From a very early period it 
was the usage that an oration should be pronounced 
over the remains of a noble Roman. The orator, as 
we learn from Polybius, was expected, on such an 
occasion, to recapitulate all the services which the 
ancestors of the deceased had, from the earliest time, 
rendered to the commonwealth. There can be little 
doubt that the speaker on whom this duty was 
imposed would make use of all the stories suited to 
his purpose which were to be found in the popular 
lays. There can be as little doubt that the family 
of an eminent man would preserve a copy of the 
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speech which had been pronounced over his corpse. 
The compilers of the early chronicles would have 
recourse to these speeches, and the great historians of 
a later period would have recourse to the chronicles. 

Such, or nearly such^ he concludes, appears to 
have been the process by which the lost ballad- 
poetry of Rome was transformed into history. 
To reverse that process, to transform some portions 
of early Roman history back into the poetry out of 
which they were made, is the object of his * Lays of 
Ancient Rome/ 

He then gives as illustrations of these early ballads 
the well-known lays of Horatius and of the battle 
of Lake Regillus. In the first — 

* is the story told 


How well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old.' 

We may add another important authority, that of 
Dr. Arnold, which tends to confirm the early 
mythical history of early Roman times. In a 
striking passage of his * History of Rome,' he com- 
pares Livy's legendary kings of Rome to those 
* phantom kings ' whose portraits adorn the walls of 
Holyrood. * There they stand,' he writes, * an un- 
broken line of monarchs ranging from Fergus, the 
first King of Scotland, contemporary of Alexander 
the Great, down tp the , last representative of the 
Stuart dynasty.' In Livy's legends and in the Holy- 
rood portraits alike, Arnold sees an illustration of the 
instinctive desire of a nation to people with forms 
of imagination the void of the pre-historic past. 
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We now turn to the traditional memorials on the 
Palatine of those early mythic times. The first we 
shall notice is one which is near this same spot, the 
Lupercal, or wolf cave, where the wolf, as the myth 
tells us, suckled the twins whose cradle had been left 
stranded amidst the willows and osiers, when the 
Tiber had retreated after an inundation. Virgil 
calls this cave * Mavortis antrum,' the cave of Mars, 
doubtless because near this cave the god Mars first 
saw the Vestal virgin, Rhea Silvia. The Lupercal 
is described by Dionysius as having once been a 
large grotto, shaded with thick bushes and large 
trees, and containing a copious spring of water. 
This grotto was dedicated to Lupercus, an ancient 
Latin pastoral divinity, who was worshipped by 
shepherds as the protector of their flocks against 
wolves. A festival was held every year, on the 
15 th of February, in the Lupercal, in honour of 
Lupercus ; the place contained an altar and a grove 
sacred to the god. The grotto was not easily 
identified in the time of Dionysius, who speaks of 
it as hidden by the numerous buildings erected on 
or near this spot,* but the festival was still continued 
in the time of Augustus, for it is mentioned in the 
inscription of Ancyra as having been restored by that 
Emperor. Gibbon tells us the festival of the Luper- 

* Aldovrandi, who lived in the middle of the sixteenth century,, 
tells us that a nymphaeum, ornamented with marine shells, was 
discovered at the foot of that part of the Palatine near the church 
of S. Anastasia in his day. This was probably the Lupercal, 
It was afterwards destroyed. The site identified by Mr. Parker 
with the Lupercal was doubtless the reservoir of an aqueduct 
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calia, whose origin had preceded the foundation of 
Rome, was still celebrated in the reign of Anthemus, 
472 A.D. This cave, it would appear, was connected 
with pre- Roman times, as it was associated with the 
early worship of the primitive pastoral inhabitants of 
the Palatine. The Lupercalia (or wolf festival), 
which was celebrated on the Palatine Hill, was 
probably a tradition from those primitive ages — a 
festival of countrymen and shepherds, which pre- 
served the homely features of patriarchal simplicity. 
Near this cave, but somewhat lower, was the Ruminal 
iig-tree, which overshadowed the cradle of the twins 
when cast on shore, and which was preserved and held 
sacred for many years after. As a commemoration of 
this mythical history, the iEdiles Cnaeus and Quintus 
Ogulnius erected in the year 296 B.C., according to 
Livy, a bronze statue of the she-wolf giving suck to 
Romulus and Remus near the Ruminal fig-tree, and 
it is not improbable that this bronze figure is actually 
the same with that now preserved in the Capitol. 
We have evidencie that the bronze wolf remained 
near this spot for many years, as Venuti asserts that 
it was preserved in the church of San Teodoro till the 
sixteenth century ; and Pancirolli, who wrote in 
161 5, says the wolf had been removed from that 
church to the Capitol not many years before his 
time. This myth of the wolf nature of the founder 
of the Roman race may in some way typify the hard 
and harsh features of the Roman people. *The 
native ferocity,' writes Mr. Merivale, * of the people is 
stamped upon its earliest traditions. The author of 
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the race, it was said, was rejected and exjiosed by 
his natural guardians. The sustenance denied him 
by man was afforded him by the most savage beast 
of the desert. He grew up to slay his oppressor, to 
summon the injured and the outlawed to his standard, 
and wreak with them a wild vengeance upon man- 
kind around him. In the same manner, the morose 
pride of the Roman people, and their antipathy to 
foreign habits, are strongly marked on every page of 
their history. They scorned the humanizing pursuits 
of commerce and the genial tendencies of social refine- 
ment. They were inflamed by a passion for destroy- 
ing the monuments of their conquered enemies, their 
arts and their literature. They established the most 
odious distinctions between themselves and their 
subjects, insulted them by their legislation, and 
defamed them in their histories.' 

In this same corner was the sacred cornel tree 
supposed to have grown out of the lance of Romulus, 
which he threw across the valley of the Circus from 
the Aventine to the Palatine ; the tree is said to have 
withered and died from the roots having been injured 
when Caligula caused steps to be made here. In 
this neighbourhood were steps which led down from 
the Palatine, and which were called ^ scala Caci^ 
They were repaired in the reign of Caligula, when 
injury was done to the roots of the cornel tree. 
Somewhere on this spot where we are now standing 
was the hut of Romulus, which was made of wood, 
and thatched with reeds. Dionysius tells us that 
in his day the cottage of Romulus was in the comer 
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as you turn from the Palatine Hill to the Circus, and 
was preserved holy by those to whom the care of 
these things was committed, who add no ornament 
to render it more august, but if any part of it was 
injured either by storms or time, they repaired that 
injury, and observed to restore it as near as possible 
to its former condition. Near this was also the hut 
of Faustulus (tugtirium Fausttilt). In this same 
locality was an outlying part of the Palatine, the 
Germalus, which derived its name, according to 
Varro, from the German!, or twin brothers, who were 
found deposited there by the flooded waters of the 
Tiber. It has been inferred, therefore, that the slope 
of the Germalus went down to some point in the 
valley which could be reached by the waters of the 
Tiber during an inundation. According to Fabius, 
the Lupercal was on or near the Germalus. Now 
the Lupercal, writes Mr. Burn, is plainly stated to 
have been on the road leading to the Circus Maximus ; 
the road in question was most probably that leading 
from the Forum and Capitol through the Velabrum 
to the Circus, and we may therefore assume that the 
Germalus was the part of the Palatine overhanging 
that road, and was thus the slope where we are now 
standing. 

In the valley below, not far from the roots of this 
western angle of the Palatine, according to the 
mythical accounts, Romulus began to trace the 
furrow which marked out the boundary of his city. 
It commenced, according to Tacitus, at the Forum 
Boarium, probably at the spot where the arch close 
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to the church of S. Georgio in Velabro now is, ran 
along the foot of the Palatine, having the valley 
afterwards occupied by Circus Maximus to the right, 
as far as the altar of Consus, nearly opposite the 
extremity of the Circus ; then it turned round the 
south angle of the Palatine, following the foot of the 
hill, nearly in a straight line to the Curiae Veteres, 
which stood not far from the site of the arch of Con- 
stantine ; it thence passed along the north-east part 
of the hill to the altar of the Lares, which was near 
the present Arch of Titus, and continuing thence by 
the Roman Forum, until it reached the Forum 
Boarium again. 

The rites observed in these early times in drawing 
the boundary lines of a town, and in tracing the 
pomerium, were as follows : The founder, dressed in 
Gabinian fashion, which was girding the toga tight 
round the body by one of the loose ends, yoked to a 
plough, on an auspicious day, a bull and a cow, the 
former on the off side, the latter on the near side, and 
proceeding always to the left, he drew the furrow 
marking the boundary. A mystical meaning was 
assigned to the ceremony. The bull, on the outside, 
denoted that males were to be dreadful to external 
enemies, whilst the cow, inside, typified the women 
who were to replenish the town with inhabitants. 
The furrow represented the ditch, the clods thrown up, 
the wall. At the places left for gates, the plough was 
lifted up and carried over : hence the name for gate 
was porta— portare, to carry. 

Varro expressly tells us that in early times the 
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walls of towns were built according to the Etruscan 
rites ; that is, at first a furrow was traced with a 
plough, to which was yoked a bull and a cow, and 
this was done on an auspicious day. Where the 
furrow was traced the earth was dug out, and called a 
fosse, and what was thrown up within was called a 
wall {murus)y and such was the wall of Romulus. 

The pomerium was a hallowed space, along the 
whole circuit of the city, behind the wall, where the 
city auspices were taken, over which the augurs had 
full right, and which could never be moved without 
their first consulting the will of the gods. The 
pomerium which encircled the Palatine appears to 
have been the space between the wall and the foot of 
the hill. 

The earliest Rome of Romulus consisted of an arx^ 
or citadel, on the western half of the Palatine, which 
was fortified by scarping the cliffs, and the town on 
the eastern half, consisting of the huts of the inhabi- 
tants. This was the town which Romulus encircled 
with a wall or earthen rampart, and was called Roma 
Quadrata. 

We may notice here another festival which is inti- 
mately associated with the mythic history of the early 
formation of Rome. 

The festival named Palilia was celebrated on the 
Palatine every year on the 2ist April, in honour of 
Pales, the tutelary divinity of the shepherds, who 
dwelt on the Palatine. This day was held sacred as 
an anniversary of the day on which Romulus com- 
menced the building of the city, and was celebrated as 
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the birthday — dies natalitius — of Rome. From the 
description of the rites of the Palilia by Dionysius, it 
may be inferred that it was a pure shepherd festival, 
such as would have been performed by the shepherds 
and husbandmen who had their abode on the Pala- 
tine before the time of Romulus. We take the 
following description of the rites from Smith's 
Dictionary : * The first part of the solemnities, as 
described by Ovid, was a public purification by fire 
and smoke. The things burnt in order to produce 
this purifying smoke were the blood of the October 
horse, the ashes of the calves sacrificed at the festival 
of Ceres, and the shells of beans. The people were 
also sprinkled with water ; they washed their hands 
in spring water, and drank milk mixed with must. 
When, towards the evening, the shepherds had fed 
their flocks, laurel branches were used as brooms for 
cleaning the stables, and for sprinkling water through 
them, and lastly the stables were adorned with laurel 
boughs. Hereupon the shepherds burnt sulphur, 
rosemary, firwood, and incense, and made the smoke 
pass through the stables to purify them ; the Hocks 
themselves were likewise purified by this smoke. The 
sacrifices which were offered on this day consisted 
of cakes, millet, milk, and other kinds of eatables. 
The shepherds then offered a prayer to Pales. After 
these solemn rites were over, the cheerful part of the 
festival began — bonfires were made of heaps of hay 
and straw, and under the sounds of cymbals and 
flutes, the sheep wereagain purified by being compelled 
to run three times through the fire, and the shepherds 
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themselves did the same. The festival was concluded 
by a feast in the open air, at which the people sat or 
lay upon benches of turf, and drank plentifully/ This 
custom of making sheep and cattle pass through fire 
in order to be purified is to be met with among other 
nations in a pastoral phase. Some Tartar tribes con- 
sider passing through fire a mode of purification. 
Among the early Celtic tribes also, at the festival of 
Beltine, or lucky fire, on the ist of May, cattle were 
passed through fire for good luck. 

In later times at Rome, the character of the Palilia 
as a shepherd-festival was forgotten, and it was merely 
looked upon as an anniversary of the day on which 
Rome had been founded by Romulus, and was cele- 
brated as, such with great rejoicings. 

In conclusion, we may bring to your recollection 
that on the 21st of April, 2635 years ago, a crowd 
was collected at the foot of this hill to witness an 
important event — the marking out of the line of the 
wall of a new city. At the spot where later was the 
Forum Boarium stood Romulus, with his hands to a 
plough drawn by a bull and a cow. At the moment 
appointed by the priests and augurs, he began to trace 
the furrow along the foot of the hill, which was to form 
the line of the earthen rampart which was to be the 
wall of his new city, and which, in the course of time, 
became the far-famed city of Rome, 



ANCIENT WALLS. 

In the gradual and successive development of the 
styles of masonry in all countries we can trace a 
sequence of stages of development which seems 
invariable. In the art of wall-building, as in every 
other art, there is a progress from the rudest state to 
perfection ; each separate style of masonry is the 
result or necessary consequence of that progress and 
gradual development of the art of building in any 
country, and not peculiar to any particular race, each 
style marking the stage of development in the art 
The first or primitive style in masonry was but a 
piling up of rough blocks, which might be su^ested 
to any people. The second style may be considered 
an improvement on the former ; the third style, a 
still greater improvement, when masonry was broi^ht 
to its most perfect state. 

In Greece and Italy the stages of the development 
of masonry were almost identical. The following 
division of the different styles of masonry in ancient 
walls according to their successive development 
seems to be approved of by the best authorities, and 
may answer for the description of walls which occur 
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in Greece and Italy, for the sequence of styles was 
similar in both countries. 

First the Cyclopean, composed of unhewn masses, 
rudely piled up, with no further adjustment than the 
insertion of small blocks in the interstices, and so 



Cyclopean wall. 



Polygonal. 

described by Pausanias. Of this rudest style of 
masonry few specimens now exist. The most cele- 
brated one is the citadel of Tiryns. The second style, 
which we would call the Polygonal, though generally 
called the Pelasgian, is a natural and obvious 
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improvement of the former. The improvement 
consists in fitting the sides of the polygonal 
blocks to each other, so that exteriorly the walls 
may present a smooth and solid surface. What 
goes fat to prove the high antiquity of this polygonal 
masonry is the primitive style of its gateways, and 
the absence of the arch in connection with it; and 
also that it is found as a substructure under walls 
built in the horizontal style, which is of later origin, 
as in the walls of Cosa. This style is prevalent at 
Mycenae, and also to be seen in the walls of Cadyanda 
in Lycia. It is also to be met with in the Etruscan 
cities of Cosa and Saturnia. Similar polygonal 
masonry is to be found in the walls of Alatri and 
Arpino.* In the third style, which we shall call the 
Irregular Horizontal^ by some called Etruscan, and 
also Hellenic, from its being the prevalent style in 
Etruria and in Greece, the blocks are laid in horizontal 
courses, with more or less irregularity ; and the joints, 
sometimes accurately fitted, are either perpendicular 
or oblique. Cement was not employed in any of 
these walls : the massiveness of the parts rendered it 
unnecessary. An approximation to this style is visible 
at Mycenae, but is seen in perfection in the cities of 
Etruria, many of which still retain their ancient walls ; 
we may name Fiesole, Cortona, Populonia, Roselle, 
and others. To this may be added a fourth style, 

* This polygonal masonry has been used at a much later 
period, as in the walls of the Temple of Fortune, built by Sylla 
at Praeneste. These later polygonal walls are, however, easily 
distinguishable from the earlier by the greater accuracy of the 
joints, and the workmanlike style of the masonry. 
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which is the final improvement on the irregular 
horizontal, and is composed of regular horizontal 
courses of cut stone. This may be distinguished as 
the Regular Horizontal Examples of this style occur 
in the walls of Todi and Volterra. These different 
styles are not, however, of the same period or age in 
all countries ; but they mark the stages of develop- 
ment of the art of masonry in the country in which 
they are found.* In Rome the usual kind of masonry 
generally employed is the regular horizontal, or opus 
quadratuniy as it is called. The stones are squared, 
but not necessarily square ; they are usually oblong, 
and in the earliest examples these larger stones are 
laid alternately lengthwise and crosswise (headers and 
stretchers). They were fitted together without cement, 
and retained in their places by their weight only. 
Its character bespeaks its Etruscan origin. This 
regular horizontal style, which was the culminating 
point of the successive development of masonry in 
Etruria, was most probably introduced into Rome 
by the Etruscan Tarquinius Priscus. 

This kind of construction has been divided into 
several periods by Mr. Parker. The earliest example 
is the wall on the south-west side of the Palatine. It 

^ Examples of polygonal and horizontal masonry, with a 
similar sequence of styles, are found in Peru, and in the central 
parts of America (Missouri), where they cannot be said to be of 
either Pelasgic or.Etruscan origin. According to Mr. Fergusson, 
examples occur in Peru of every intermediate gradation between 
the polygonal walls of Cuzco and the regular horizontal masonry 
of the tumbos, precisely corresponding with the gradual progress 
of art in Latium, or any European country where the Cyclopean 
or Pelasgic style of building has been found. 
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is built of lai^e blocks of tufa, split c 
beds of this soft stone, and not cut wit 
consequently the surface is not quite s 
vertical joints between them are wide e 
a cane, and frequently occur immedii 
other. Hence it has been called wide-j< 
The stones are of a very large size 
expression of Dionysius in regard 
Tarquinius Prtscus may be applied, \ 
'a load for a cart' The wall is bu 
courses of long and short stones ; 
generally about 4 feet 4 inches long, a 
the short are usually of about 2 feet hi] 
broad. 

A distinctive feature in the tufa us 
is the number of pieces of scoria whic 
blocks. These do not appear in any < 
of walls built of this stone. The tufa 1 
evidently quarried on the spot At 
distance from this portion of the wall 
of tufa in situ, of exactly the same de 

In the second period the surface of 
been made smooth, and this makes wh* 
jointed masonry. It differs from the 
the smaller size of the stones, and 
exclusively of tufa. The peperino from 
into use. Iron clamps were used to \ 
together, which have rusted and falle 
only the holes near the edges of thi 
finest example of this style is that whic 
Servian wall on the Aventine. It is 1 
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wise ; (4) entirely crosswise ; (5) when the courses 
are alternately higher and lower than each other, as 
in the temple of Vesta, near the Tiber. 

At a later period the Romans adopted three kinds 
of construction in their walls — the incertum, the 
reticulatum, zxidfartura^ or rubble. The incertum^ or 
antiquum^ was composed of small rough pieces placed 
irregularly, and imbedded in a large quantity of mortar. 
The name cpus incertum^ writes Mr. Parker, applies 
to the surface only. The ornamental construction is 
intended to be seen ; the real construction in most 
cases is a mass of concrete or rubble, called fartura 
in Latin. This opus incertum is an earlier stage of 
the opus reticulatum ; it is generally characteristic of 
the time of the Republic, as the reticulatum is of the 
time of the Empire, but it begins to come in under 
Sylla, though in rather a rude way: the diamond- 
shaped blocks are larger, and the joints between 
them wider than in the time of Augustus. The larger 
blocks of tufa, looking at first sight like large bricks, 
were continued in use as late as the time of Tiberius, 
but are then used with opiLs reticulatum of the regular 
kind. An example of this irregular construction of 
about the second century B.C. occurs in the Emporium 
on the bank of the Tiber, near the Marmorata. 
Another example has been lately discovered at the 
end of the Via Genova, off the Via Nazionale. The 
reticulatum^ was composed of stones cut and squared, 
but joined so that the line of the joining formed a 
diagonal which gave to the walls the appearance of 
network. Vitruvius says that this mode of building 
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was the most common in his time ; several examples 
of it still remain ; one may be seen in that part of 
the walls called the Muro Torto. In this wall there 
is no mortar visible, although the points of the 
wedges of the small diamond-shaped blocks are in- 
serted in the mortar of the rubble work behind before 
it had set, which binds the whole wall together in a 
solid mass. Another dated example is in the 
Mausoleum of Augustus. It continued in use for 
over a century, from about 28 B.C. to A.D. 118. In 
the earlier examples the joints between the diamond- 
shaped blocks are wider, in the later they are very 
fine. In the time of Trajan and Hadrian the re- 
ticulated work is enclosed in a framework of brick, 
as in the villa at Tivoli, and in chambers of his time 
on the Palatine, at the north-east corner. Fartura, or 
rubble walling. It generally shows on the face of it 
that a wooden framework was made to support it 
before the lime mortar was set, and was allowed to 
remain and rot there. The impression of the wooden 
frame is still to be seen on several portions of it. 
An example of it occurs on the north end of the 
Palatine, which is considered the earliest in Rome, 
and to date probably about 253 B.C. 

Another structure of which the Romans made 
great use, and which was one of the most durable of 
all, was that composed of long flat tiles ; this was 
called opi^ lateritium. It succeeded to stone-work 
about the time of Augustus, and from that time was 
most generally used. The Romans excelled in brick- 
making and in brick-walling as conspicuously as in 
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stone. The earliest bricks — lateres — are said to have 
been made of the mud in the Tiber's bed, a natural 
compound of clay and sand. The earliest examples 
are in the form of thin flat tiles, mixed with pozzolana 
sand, very well made and very hard. The terms used 
by the Romans for bricks dried in the sun were 
lateres crtidi^ and for bricks burnt in the kiln, lateres 
cocti or coctilis. The dimensions of Roman bricks vary, 
being 7| inches square, and i finches thick; i6| inches 
square, 2\ inches thick ; and i foot lo inches square, 
and 2f inches thick: the colour is red. They are 
usually stamped with the name of the maker and the 
owner of the property where they were made. The 
buildings of the time of the Empire, according to Mr. 
Parker, can be distinguished by the thickness of the 
bricks, and of the mortar between them. First 
century, nine or ten to the foot ; second century, 
seven or eight; third century, five or six; fourth 
century, four only, as in modern brick walls. These 
measurements apply specially to the arches, where 
the bricks support a weight ; in the walls, where they 
are laid flat, more mortar is used, consequently there 
are not so many bricks to the foot The finest 
example of the opus lateritium^ or brickwork of the 
best period, is of the time of Nero, and is from the 
arcade of his aqueduct on the Caelian ; in the arches 
of this ten bricks to the foot can be counted, mortar 
included ; the brickwork of the time of Nero usually 
numbers nine or ten to the English foot ; in later 
works the bricks become thicker, and more mortar 
is used between them, until in the time of Constan- 
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tirte, and in the fourth century generally, there are 
only four bricks to the foot, as in a modern build- 
ing ; and while the brick itself is coarser and more 
spongy in appearance, the mortar is an inch thick 
between the courses or more, whereas in the early 
work it is scarcely shown. 

Optis mixtum was another method of construction, 
in which bricks and rough stones were set in alternate 
layers at regular intervals. It occurs in many parts 
of the walls of Rome, and in the Circus of Maxentius, 
A.D. 310. It is met with also in the wall built by 
Theodoric, in the centre of the Stadium on the 
Palatine. It is known in Rome as the style of the 
decadence, because it was much used in late Imperial 
times. 

There were several varieties of stone employed by the 
Romans in the buildings, (i) Tophus, tufa, a volcanic 
sandstone, called by Vitruvius lapis ruber. The ancient 
quarries of this stone are in the Caelian, Aventine, and 
Capitoline hills. The walls of opus quadratunt on the 
Palatine are entirely of this material, and were 
probably built from quarries on the Palatine Hill itself* 
(2) Lapis albanjis, now called peperino, also a volcanic 
sandstone, not hard and rough, the surface covered 
with flinty nodules, like peppercorns: hence its modem 
name. The ancient quarries are near Alba Longa, on 
Monte Cavo. The wall-backing of the agger of 
Servius Tullius, part of the Mamertine prison, and 
the temples of Antoninus and Faustina are of this 
material. (3) Lapis Gabinus - Sperone. This re- 
sembles the peperino, but with nodules of larger size. 
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and somewhat blacker in colour. The ancient 
quarries are at Gabii. The triple arch of the Cloaca 
Maxima, the substructure of the Tabularium, are of 
this material (4) Lafiis Tiiurtinus, called travertino 
or travertine, a species of limestone. It is white 
when new, and becomes after exposure a warm 
yellow. The ancient quarries are at Tibur, Tivoli, 
near the Anio. The tomb of Caecilia Metella, the 
Colosseum, present fine examples of this stone. 
(5) Selce, a basaltic lava, black, and almost as hard as 
iron. Its origin is traced to the ancient crater now the 
lake of Albano. A current of this lava occurs near the 
tomb of Cscilia Metella, where quarries of this stone 
are still in use. It was chiefly used for the pavements 
of roads and streets. 

Pumice-stone was used for internal vaulting on 
account of its great lightness. The vaults of the 
Colosseum, the Pantheon, and the baths of Caracalla 
are made of this material. 

In late imperial times jars of pottery were intro- 
duced in the masonry in order to lighten the walls. 
Examples of their use occur in the walls of the Circus 
of Maxentius. 

Lime mortar was not brought into general use at 
Rome until two or three centuries before the Christian 
era ; the earliest dated example of the use of lime is 
believed to be the Emporium on the bank of the 
Tiber, B.C. 175. Necessity must have made the use 
of mortar familiar to every people. Time, which has 
hardened it, has caused it to be considered more 
perfect than the modern. Its extreme hardness may 
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probably be accounted for by merely referring to the 
circumstance that the long exposure which It has 
undergone in considerable masses, has given it the 
opportunity of slowly acquiring the carbonic acid from 
the air, which converts it again into limestone, and 
upon which its hardness and durability depend. The 
chief excellence of the mortar of the ancients lay in 
their knowledge of the art of mixing lime with sand, 
and in the lime being burnt on the spot and used 
quite fresh. In Rome the mortar, when well made, 
consisted of three parts of sand and one of lime. The 
sand was of two kinds, fossicia, or river sand, and 
pozzolana (jiulvis puteolanus), volcanic ashes, quarries 
of which extend over the Roman Campagna. So 
scrupulous were the ancient masons in the mixing 
and blending of mortar, that the Greeks kept ten men 
constantly employed for a long space of time in 
beating the mortar with wooden staves, which rendered 
it of such prodigious hardness, that Vitruvius tells us 
that slabs of plaster cut from the ancient walls served 
to make tables. 


WALL OF SERVIUS TULLIUS. 

The city of Rome having gradually extended by 
successive enlai^ments over its neighbouring hills 
during the reigns of the early kings, Servius enclosed 
the seven hills, over which the city had grown, within 
one wall. 

The seven hills were not occupied all at once, but 
one after the other, as they were required. The 
Palatine held the arx of the primitive inhabitants, and 
was the original nucleus of the town, round which a 
wall or earthen rampart was raised by Romulus. The 
hill of Saturn, afterwards the CapitoUne, is said to 
have been united, after the death of Titus Tatius, by 
Romulus, who drew a second wall or earthen rampart 
round the two hills. The Aventine, which was chiefly 
used as a pasture ground, was added by Ancus 
Martius, who settled the population of the conquered 
towns of Politorium, Tellena, and Ficana upon it. 
According to Livy, the Cfelian Hill was added to the 
city by TuUus Hostilius. The population increasing, 
it seemed necessary to further enlarge the city. 
Servius TuUius, Livy tells us, added two hills, the 
Quirinal and the Viminal, afterwards extending it 
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further to the Esquih'ne, where, he says, to give dignity 
to the place, he dwelt himself. 

The city having reached such an extent, a vast 
undertaking w;as planned by the king, Servius, to 
protect it. A line of wall was built to encircle the 
seven hills over which the city had extended. The 
king, as Mr. Burn writes, having the whole control of 
the finances of the state, could appropriate large sums 
of money for works of public utility, and could also, 
doubtless, command the labour of immense gangs of 
workmen. 

The course of the wall and the sites of the gates 
may be thus traced : — The wall began on the banks 
of the Tiber, and thence joined on to the south-west 
end of the Capitoline. In this portion of the wall 
there were two gates ; one, as its name indicates, 
must have been near the river, the Porta Flumentana, 
and the other under the south-west extremity of the 
Capitoline, the Porta Carmentalis, which derived its 
name from an altar being erected near it to the 
nymph Carmentis, the mother of Evander. Between 
these two there is said to have been a third, which 
was only opened on the occasion of the triumphant 
entrance of a victorious general, and hence was called 
Porta Triumphalis. The wall thence passed round 
the north-west side of the Capitoline Hill, with which 
It evidently coincided, until it reached the Porta 
Ratumena, at the north end of the Capitoline Hill. 
This gate was so called from the name of a charioteer 
in the races at Veii, who was unable to stop his 
runaway horses until they reached Rome, and threw 
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him at the gate under the Capitoline HilL The wall 
then crossed the valley between the Capitoline and 
the Quirinal, on the slope of which was the Porta 
Fontinalis. It then followed the edge of the Quirinal 
to its most northern limit, near the Porta CoUina ; in 
this portion of the wall were two gates, the Porta 
Sanqualis, which derived its name from the temple of 
Sancus, which was near it, and the Porta Salutaris, so 
named from the temple of Salus, which Junius 
Rubulcus built here more than two hundred years 
after the time of Servius. At the Porta CoUina, 
whence the road to Nomentum and the Sabine 
territory issued, the wall turned suddenly to the 
south-east, where it was continued in the shape of 
an enormous rampart, which was called the agger. 
Dionysius has given a description of this rampart. 
He says the ditch outside was more than a hundred 
feet broad at the narrowest part, and thirty feet deep, 
and that upon the edge of the ditch stood a wall, 
supported by the agger ^ of such massive strength, that 
it could not be shaken down by battering-rams, or 
breached by undermining the foundations. From the 
present remains we find it consisted of a facing of a 
stone wall of large square stones of tufa, which sup- 
ported behind a great mound of earth. On the inner 
side of the agger a backing wall has been discovered. 
It is built of peperino, and has a sloping front. In 
front of this agger the fosse was discovered 10 metres 
and 80 centimetres deep, and 30 metres wide. 
Dionysius mentions the length of the agger as seven 
stadia, which, taking the stadium at 200 yards, nearly 
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corresponds with its present length, which is about 
Ir400 yards; the breadth was 100 feet. The 5nal 
completion of the agger is ascribed to Tarquinms 
Superbus, who deepened the ditch, raised the wall, 
and added new towers about half way in the agger, 
near the Porta Viminalis. At the southern end of 
the agger was the Porta Esquilina. The line of the 
wall then continued almost directly south. In the 
valley between the Esquiline and the Cselian was the 
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Porta Querquetulana. On the rise of the Cselian 
hill was the Porta Ceh'montana. Thence it circled 
the Cselian, till it reached the next gate, the Porta 
Capena, which was in that portion of the wall which 
crossed the valley between the CEclian and the 
Aventine. From this the wall doubtless followed the 
line of the slopes of the Aventina Varro notices 
three gates in this portion of the circuit of the wall — 
the Nxvia, the Randuscula, and the Lavemalis, But 
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nothing has been discovered to lead to their identi- 
fication. 

The wall continued along the slopes of the 
Aventine until it reached the gate which terminates 
the circuit of the wall, the Porta Trigemina. Its 
situation has been fixed at the north-west comer of 
the Aventine, near the river. Frontinus mentions 
the Porta Trigemina as being close to some salt stores ; 
now these salt stores have been identified with a cave 
at the north-west angle of the Aventine. 

Portions of the masonry of the wall of Servius 
TuUius have been traced nearly along the whole 
circuit We may notice the following: (i) In front 
of the Caflfarelli palace ; in the corner of a court- 
yard. (2) On the left side of the ascent to the 
Capitol, where an inscription has been placed to 
record its discovery. (3) A portion of the wall is 
preserved in an enclosure on the Piazza, opposite 
S. Caterina da Siena, upon which an inscription has 
been placed terming it a part of the * Wall of the Kings.' 
Near this, a gateway has been discovered in the 
Palazzo Antonelli, with an arch consisting of nine 
voussoirs of lapis albanus^ or peperino. It is in 
connection with a portion of a wall of tufa. By some 
this has been supposed to be the Porta Fontinalis, 
and to have belonged originally to the Servian wall. 
But Mr. Parker objects to this view, on the ground 
that the gate and wall are built upon concrete foun- 
dations, whereas the most ancient walls of Rome 
were always founded on the native rock. This 
opinion is also supported by the fact that the wall is 
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not more than three feet in thickness. The earlier 
walls are undoubtedly much more massive. On these 
grounds Mr. Burn thinks it more probable that we 
have in this gateway an imitation of the old method 
of construction in the erection of entrances to 
the Thermae of Constantine. (4) In the Colonna 
gardens. (5) In the gardens of the Quirinal. (6) 
In the Via delle Quattro Fontane. The site is 
marked by an inscription between Nos. 15 and 16. 
(7) A portion was discovered in the Villa Spithover, 
in January, 1882. It was destroyed on the 27th of 
the same month.* (8) The site of Porta Collina was 
under the present Ministero delle Finanze. The gate 
was discovered in excavating the foundations of the 
Ministero. It was seen by Signor Lanciani, who has 
been kind enough to give me a plan of it. (9) The front 
and back wall of the agger may be distinctly seen at 
the portion remaining near the Baths of Diocletian. 
A caf^ is between the two. (10) The site of the 
Porta Viminalis has been discovered in the Servian 
wall near the railway station. (11) A large portion 
of the front wall of the agger has been laid bare near 

* On Tuesday, the 24th of January, 1882, 1 went to see the re- 
cently discovered portion of the Servian wall in the Villa Spithover, 
but thought it better not to make a sketch of it until more of the 
earth was removed. On Friday the 27th, when I went to make 
the sketch, I found one half of the wall had been destroyed, and 
the workmen in the act of breaking up the remaining portion. 
I got one of the workmen to bring to my hotel a portion of one 
of the stones, which bore a mason's mark. It is now in the 
room of the Archaeological Society. Another portion of the 
wall was afterwards discovered near this : it is enclosed within 
a mass of brickwork, faced with opus reticulatum. 
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the railway station. It is built of large blocks of very 
friable tufa of a dirty creamy colour.^ A number of 
the stones of this wall bear masons' marks ; on one 
portion of the wall, in particular, a mark like our 
broad-arrow frequently appears. (12) Further re- 
mains of the wall have been found along the Esqui- 
line Hill, in the Viale Principessa Margherita. (13) 
A fine example occurs in the Piazza Manfredo Fanti. 
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Mason's Marks. 

And another (14) by the side of the Auditorium of 
Maecenas. (15) The remains of a gate, the masonry 
of which is in the same style as the portion of the 
wall of Servius at the railway station, which was dis- 
covered under the church of S. Clemente^ has been 

t In front of this wall is a curious small turret, composed of 
alternate courses of tufa and travertine. It is about ten feet 
high, by nine feet broad. It is filled up halfway by a calcareous 
deposit, and is supposed to have been connected with an aque- 
duct 
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identified by Mr. Parker with the Porta Querquetulana. 
(16) Under the east wall of the church the Quattro 
Incoronate, on the Caelian. (17) Under the Villa 
Mattei, now Hoffmann, (19) In the lower grounds 
of the convent of S. Gregorio, where the remains of 
Porta Capena were discovered by Mr. Parker in 1868. 
Its site has been by late excavations proved to have 
been immediately at the foot of the Caelian Hill.. 
The first milestone on the Appian Way was found at 
exactly one mile from this spot, the distance from 
Rome being measured from the gates. The Marcian 
Aqueduct passed over this gate. It was allowed to 
fall into decay, and became leaky; hence it was 
termed by Juvenal 'madida Capena,' the dripping 
Capena. (20) A portion is also to be seen by the 
side of the Via di Porta S. Sebastiano. (21) In front 
of S. Balbina on the Aventine. (22) In the Vigna Car- 
doni, near the church of S. Saba. (23) In the Vigna 
Torlonia is one of the finest examples of the remains 
of this wall. It is in the regular horizontal style of 
masonry, built of rectangular blocks of tufa, many of 
the lower blocks of which are rusticated and some- 
times bevelled. The blocks are most carefully fitted 
together. At present there remain 23 courses of 
this wall. In the upper part of the wall an arch has 
been inserted at a later period, but still of. an earlier 
character ; the arch is attributed to the time of 
Hannibal, when he rode up to the walls of Rome 
and threw his javelin over them in defiance. It is 
supposed to have served as an embrasure' for a 
catapult. Behind it is a mass of concrete, on 
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which a catapult might very well have been fixed. 
(24) In the gardens below the church of S. Sabina, 
on the declivity of the Aventine overlooking the 
Tiber. 

The style of masonry in which these walls were built 
was the regular horizontal (usually termed opus quad- 
ratuni)^ and was composed of rectangular blocks of 
tufa (headers and stretchers) fitted together without 
cement, and retained in their places by their weight 
only. It bears an undoubted Etruscan character, 
being probably introduced by Tarquinius Priscus* 
The earliest example of this style of masonry is the 
portion of wall on the north-west side of the Palatine 
Hill (wrongly called the ' Wall of Romulus '). In this 
the vertical joints in the courses frequently occur im- 
mediately over each other, so that an open fissure 
sometimes appears in the wall. This is most probably 
the wall built by Tarquinius Priscus, of which Diony- 
sius speaks : ' Each stone,' he says, ' was a load for a 
cart, and squared by rule.' The second stage of this 
style of masonry is that which occurs in the wall of 
Servius. It is built of blocks of yellow tufa, from 
the Caelian, closely fitted together. The courses of 
the wall are of long and short stones ; the long are 
generally about 4 feet long and 2 feet high; the 
short about 2 feet by 16 inches. Iron clamps were 
used to hold the stones together, which have rusted 
and fallen out, and left only the holes near the edges 
of the stones. The wall was 12 feet thick and 50 feet 
high. There were towers 12 feet long and 6 feet 
thick outside the wall, at a distance of about 100 feet 
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apart. Some of these can be seen at that part of 
the wall near the railway station. The whole circuit 
of the wall of Servius Tullius was about five miles 
and a half. 


THE PALATINE HILL. 

The Palatine Hill was the cradle of Rome. Here the 
infant city grew, here was born that giant which 
extended its arms over the then known world. Here, 
from the humblest beginnings, from a tribe of 
shepherds and herdsmen, arose that people which 
ruled and governed not only all Italy, but also the 
rich and luxurious plains of Asia, the palatial cities 
of E^pt, the art-enriched towns of intellectual 
Greece, the savage nations of Gaul and Germany, 
even to th6 remotest shores of Britain. 

All the incidents connected with the infancy, the 
maturity, and the decline of the imperial city are 
centred in this hill. From the records of history we 
can trace the gradual increase of the city from the 
time when Romulus had his hut on this hill to the 
latest imperial times. 

According to tradition, we have two distinct stages 
in the early history of this hill. First, a city named 
Fallantium, and an arx, or hill fastness, founded by 
Evander. Secondly, a town called Roma, on the 
hill then named Palatine, from ttie god Pales, the 
god of shepherds, and which was encircled by 
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Romulus with a wall or earthen rampart, which 
included the town and arx. 

In historic times, the history of the Palatine is the 
history of the great and leading men of Rome. Here, 
according to tradition, Romulus, the founder of the 
city, had his thatched hut ; overlooking the Forum on 
the slope of the hill was the palace of Tarquinius 
Priscus, from the windows of which Tanaquil ad- 
dressed the people after the assassination of Tar- 
quinius by the sons of Ancus. 

The Palatine Hill was essentially a patrician hill. 
Here was the chosen site of the mansions of the 
highest nobility. As Mr. Merivale says, it was the 
coveted resort of the highest aristocracy. Clodius, 
Crassus, Scaurus, Cicero, had their houses on this hilL 

The price Claudius paid for his house — 14,800,000 
sesterces =;^ 1 30,000 — Pliny looked upon as no less 
astonishing than the monstrous follies that have 
been displayed by kings. The patrician mansion of 
iEmilius Scaurus stood at the north-eastern angle 
of the hill. It was famous for the size and splendour 
of its columns, of the costly marble afterwards dis- 
tinguished by the name of Lucullan, from LucuUus, 
who first introduced it into Rome. They were placed 
in the atrium of the house and were thirty-eight feet 
high. This marble was entirely black, and came 
from the island of Melos. On this same hill was the 
house of the orator Crassus, who was the first to 
introduce columns of foreign marble in the decoration 
of his house. They were of Hymettian marble, six 
in number, and about twelve feet high. This house 
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was remarkable for six magnificent lotus trees, which 
Pliny had seen in his youth, and which continued to 
flourish till they were destroyed in the fire of Nero. 
Crassus was nicknamed the "Palatine Venus" on 
account of his luxurious tastes. No trace of the 
columns of this house now remain ; they were doubt- 
less carried away by Charlemagne or Robert, King 
of Sicily. Charlemagne carried away several columns 
to decorate his palace at Aix-la-Chapelle, and the King 
of Sicily followed his example, as Petrarch tells us. 

The house of Cicero was evidently on the lower 
part of the slope of the hill towards the Forum, as 
he threatened to raise his house so high as to shut 
out the view of the city from the house of Claudius, 
which was above his. Cicero bought his house from 
M. Crassus for about ;f 30,000. It was razed to the 
ground by Clodius, who dedicated a portion of its 
site to Liberty ; but after the return of Cicero it was 
restored to him and rebuilt at public expense. 

The Emperor Augustus was born on the Palatine 
Hill, and afler the victory at Actium he built his 
Domus Augustana, together with the temple of 
Apollo and the Palatine Library. The mansion of 
Augustus on this hill, which originally belonged to 
Hortensius, was moderate in size and decoration ; he 
showed his contempt for the voluptuous appliances of 
patrician luxury by retaining the same bedchamber 
both in winter and summer. It was burnt during 
his reign, and he rebuilt it. Dionysius tells us that 
when the palace was accidentally destroyed by fire, 
Augustus ordered the whole of the house, as soon as 
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it was finished, to be opened to the public, either 
because the people had contributed money towards 
the building of it, or that, being Pontifex Maximus, 
he might live in a building which was at once 
public and private. In this house, when in the 
zenith of his fame, he received the poets Horace and 
Virgil, the statesmen Maecenas and Agrippa. In 
this same house, in the latter part of his reign, a 
domestic drama was played out, the scene of which 
was in a chamber of the imperial residence. The 
personages of this domestic piece, Mr. Merivale 
writes, were a self-important and irritable father, an 
intriguing stepmother, two rival heirs — the one 
gloomy and suspicious, the other guileless and in- 
discreet — a daughter, whose follies could serve to 
point the declamations of her sire with many grave 
and decorous maxims. 

Towards the centre of the hill Augustus built the 
temple of Apollo, which he consecrated in his sixth 
Consulship, A.v. 727, B.C. 27. It was built of Luna 
marble. Virgil alludes to it in the following lines : 

' Hie sedens niveo candentis limine 
Phcebi/ 

in which niveo^ ' snowy,' alludes to the whiteness of 

the marble ; candentis^ ' dazzling,' to the brilliancy of 

the statue of Phoebus Apollo by Scopas, which had 

been placed there by Augustus. In this statue 

Apollo was represented as the Pythian, dressed in 

long flowing robes, with a lyre in his left hand, and 

the plectrum in his right.* Pliny mentions a bronze 

* In the pedestal of this statue the Sibylline books were de- 
posited by Augustus in two golden caskets. 
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lamp in this temple which was much admired It 
resembled a tree with fruit. 

Adjoining the Temple of Apollo, Augustus built 
the famous Palatine Library. The extent and mag- 
nificence of its interior and its colonnades have been 
the frequent theme of poets and historians. The 
central hall was ornamented with columns of marble 
and a bronze statue of Apollo, the work of an Etrus- 
can artist, 50 feet high. 

A new era commenced for the Palatine. It thence 
became the residence of the Roman emperors, when 
those emperors ruled the world. It was, as Tacitus 
styled ' ipsa imperii arx,' the citadel itself of imperial 
sway. Here the mighty drama of imperial life was 
played out 

Tiberius enlarged the imperial residence by adding 
a building on the north-west part of the hill, called 
the Domus Tiberiana. Caligula extended the pala- 
tial buildings of the emperor over the remaining 
part of the hill, and carried a series of chambers and 
arcades to the valley beneath, and made the temple 
of Castor and Pollux serve as a vestibule to the im- 
perial abode. To obtain a readier means of access to 
the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, he carried a via- 
duct from the Palatine to the Capitoline, suspended 
over the buildings in the Vicus Tuscus ; the part of 
the hill where the palace of Caligula was built, was 
called the Clivus Victoriae, from a temple of Vicfcoiy 
which stood at the top of it. 

Nero built his golden house at the angle of the 
iiill overlooking the Colosseum, and extended It as 
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far on the Esquiline. Some idea of its splendour 
and extent may be formed from the accoinlt of 
Tacitus, who tells us that beside the usual costly 
decorations of a palace, there were within the pre- 
cincts of it parks, gardens, and woods filled with wild 
animals* It reached from the Palatine to the Esqui^ 
line, covering all the intermediate space where the 
Colosseum now stands. A vast lake, surrounded 
with large buildings, filled the valley where the Fla- 
vian amphitheatre was afterwards erected. The palace 
was of such extent as to have triple porticoes of 
1,000 feet. In the atrium or vestibule stood a colossal 
figure of Nero himself, 120 feet high; the ceilings 
were panelled, the chambers gilt and inlaid with gems 
and mother-of-pearl, and the baths flowed both with 
fresh and sea water. When this magnificent abode 
was finished, the emperor is said to have exclaimed 
that now he began to be lodged like a man. This 
palace was however, afterwards, nearly completely 
destroyed by the Emperor Vespasian. 

Domitian added to the buildings on the hill by 
erecting a palace of great size and splendour ; the 
sire and extent of the halls which now remain attest 
the magnificence and luxury of his additions ; he 
built also a stadium, close to the temple of Apollo. 
The pialace was burnt in the reign of Commodus, and 
restored by that emperor. Septimius Severus erected 
a splendid pile of buildings at the south-west angle of 
the hill. In this palace we ipay suppose Caracalla, the 
son of Septimius Severus, had his brother Geta mur- 
dered in his mother's iirms. .He then gave himself 
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up to cruelties and extravagances which knew 
no bounds. Within those gorgeous halls he is said 
to have been haunted by spectres — his father and his 
btx>ther Geta, with swords pointed to his bosom — ^at 
night In utter fear he turned to incantations and 
strange rites to find rest« but the spirits he summoned 
were avenging ones ; no gods answered his prayers. 

At the south-west angle Septimius Severus built a 
magnificent structure, called the Septizonium, A.D 
198, in order, it is said, to overwhelm with astonish- 
ment his African countrymen when visiting the 
capital. It was composed of seven tiers of arches 
rising above each other, whence its name ; not a 
vestige of it now remains : the last remaining portion 
was carried away by Sixtus V. to furnish materials for 
the building of St Peter's. In this part of the hill 
Heliogabulus built a temple, where he caused himself 
to be worshipped as the sun-god. Alexander Severus 
added still further to the decoration of the palace by 
a lavish expenditure on mosaics and pavements of 
serpentine and porphyry. In the time of Theodoric 
the buildings on the hill were in a state of decay, and 
he undertook the repairing of them. The last notice 
we have of the use of a palace on this hill is at the 
coronation of Heraclian, in 649 A.D. 

I shall now quote the lines of Claudian, who lived in 
the reign of Hotiorius, on the Palatine Hill : 

' The Palatine, proud Rome's imperial seat, 
(An awful pile) stands venerably great :. 
Thither the kingdoms and the nations come 
In supplicating crowds to learn their doom. 
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To Delphi less the inquiring worlds repair, 
Nor does a greater god inhabit there : 
Thus sure the pompous mansion was designed 
To please the mighty rulers of mankind ; 
Inferior temples rise on either hand. 
And on the borders of the palace stand : 
While o'er the rest her head she proudly rears. 
And lodged amidst her guardian gods appears.' 

Here let us pause for a moment, and reflect on all 
that passed before us in the lapse of ages. We have 
seen Rome beginning on this hill in humblest growth, 
rising gradually through successive phases till it 
reached the grandeur, the power of the age of Au- 
gustus ; thence gradually declining through descend- 
ing stages of decay to utter ruin. The temples, and 
the gods worshipped in them, have all passed away — 
the beauty of the gods has faded away like a dream 
— ^their glory has departed for ever : the magnificent 
Zeus, the glorious and brilliant Apollo, the beautiful 
Venus, the grand Minerva, have all gone ! All those 
gods which art made things of beauty have all dis- 
appeared. Of the palaces of great men, of the 
emperors, which extended their walls in luxuriant 
magnificence over this hill, nothing remains but ruin 
and decay. The halls which resounded with the 
cries of Augustus, the death-shrieks of Caligula, and 
the screams of terror of Caracalla, have all vanished ! 

I shall now describe in some detail the remains, 
which now exist, of the several palaces and houses on 

the hill which have been erected at successive periods. 

' « • ' 

It is utterly impossible to assign site$ for any of the 
mansions of Clodius, . Scaurus, or Cicero. None of 
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the existing remains can be identified with them. 
Of the palace of Augustus there are no remains ; 
it is not improbable that it was on the slope of the 
hill towards the Forum ; for, according to Ovid, it was 
not far from the old gate of the Palatine, which was 
near the arch of Titus ; besides, it is more natural to 
suppose that Augustus would have had his house near 
the Forum, which was t^e chief business resort, and 
where it would be more seen than at the other side of 
the hill overlooking the Circus, where some place the 
Domus Augustana. 

The building under the Villa Mills, the plan of 
which, by Rancoureuil, is well known, has been iden- 
tified by some archaeologists with the house of Au- 
gustus ; but in my opinion there Is nothing to confirm 
this. In every Roman house, no matter how sump- 
tuous and magnificent it was, there were invariably 
introduced certain rooms, such as the atrium, the 
tablinum, the peristyle, and triclinium ; now in the plan 
by Rancoureuil there are apparently no rooms which 
can be identified with any of those above-mentioned. 
It seems more probable that building was the Palatine 
Library, which was close to the Temple of Apollo. 
The central part was probably the famous central hall, 
ornamented with columns, while the rooms which sur- 
rounded it were the various departments of the lite- 
rature of the day. According to Rancoureuil, there 
were two stories to the building the plan of which he 
traced ; one might have been for the Greek library, 
the other for the Latin, which Augustus built in his 
celebrated Bibliotheca Palatina. 
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The present platform of the Farnese Gardens stands 
on the ruins of the palace of Tiberius. At the further 
end of it, to the south-west, is a row of chambers with 
vaulted roofs and a fish-tank. The row of arched 
chambers was possibly used as the stables and offices 
of the emperor's domestics. From this palace the 
Emperor Vitellius is said to have looked on at the 
burning of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. . 

In later times tlie palace of Tiberius was the 
favourite residence of Antoninus Pius and Marcus 
Aurelius. 

In the north corner are the substructures of the 
palace of Caligula. There are also to be seen the 
foundations of the viaduct which he built from his 
palace, over the Vicus Tuscus, to the Capitoline Hill. 

Near the palace of Tiberius, and at a lower level, 
is a house which has been named the house of Ger- 
manicus. A vestibule leads down to the atrium, in 
which is an altar ; off this hall is the triclinium, or 
dining-room, ornamented with mural paintings, re- 
presenting fruits and animals. On the side of the 
atrium is the tablinum, with an ala on the right and 
left. The tablinum has on its walls some interesting 
paintings. 

In the eastern corner are some substructures which 
have been attributed to the palace of Nero.* 

. * Towards the north-east part of the hill are the foundations 
of a temple which Signor Rosa has identified, without the slightest 
foundation, with the temple of Jupiter Stator, which was outside 
the wall of Romulus. It is more probable that this is the ten^ple 
of }u;»ter Victor, erected inanemory of the triinnph which the 
Romans obtained over the Samnites^ 439. The temple to which 
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On the boundaries of the palace of Tiberius is a 
subterranean passage called a crypto-porticus. In this 
passage took place one of those tragical events which 
afterwards became so common in Roman history. 
Here the Emperor Caligula was murdered on the 
24th of January, A.U.C. 794, A.D. 41. ' Feeling indis- 
posed from the evening's debauch/ writes Mr. Meri- 
vale, 'he hesitated at first to rise. His attendants, 
however, prevailed on him to return once more to the 
shows; and as he was passing through the vaulted 
passage which led from the palace to the circus, he 
inspected a choir of noble youths from Asia, who were 
engaged to perform on the stage. He was about to 
call them back into the palace to rehearse their parts 
before him ; but the leader excused himself on ac- 
count of hoarseness. Caius was still engaged in con- 
versation with them, when Cherea and another tribune, 
Sabinus, made their way to him ; the one struck him 
on the throat from behind with his sword while the 
other was in the act of demanding the watch-word. 
A second blow cleft the tyrant's jaw. He fell, and 
drawing his limbs together to save his body, still 
screamed, " / live ! I live /" while the conspirators, 
thronging over him, and crying, ^^ Again! again T 
hacked him with thirty wounds/ 

Of the palace of Domitian there are several halls 
and chambers still remaining. This edifice had no 


Signor Rosa has given the name of Jupiter Victor was more 
probably that of Jupiter Propugnator, as Signor Lanciani sug- 
gests. 
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separate name, but in allusion to its purpose it seems 
to have been called ' iEdes Publicae/ ' iEdes Anticae,' 
* iEdes Imperatoriae/ and is probably indicated by the 
expression ' Sedes Imperii Romani ' in the catalogues 
of the * Regionarii.' ' The palace of Augustus/ writes 
Mr. Burn, ' had probably been burnt, or at least much 
damaged, by the fire in Nero's reign, and it is not 
unlikely that these public halls were built to replace 
it, and as a pledge that the government of Augustus 
was to be restored and the emperor once more to 
live as the father of his country. No more convenient 
position could be fixed upon, nor any which would 
appeal more strongly to the feelings of the nation 
than this. It adjoined the Forum and Amphitheatre.' 
In the arrangements of this palace we find the usual 
halls as in a Roman mansion. In the middle of that 
part of the palace which fronts towards the Arch of 
Titus is the atrium, or hall, for state receptions ; it 
has been called ' tablinum* by Signor Rosa, and ' aula 
regia ' by Bianchini. It is i6o feet long and 120 feet 
wide. At the upper end was a tribunal^ where doubt- 
less was the seat of the emperor when public bodies 
were received. Portions of the rich pavement and of 
the costly marbles which faced its sides still remain. 

Off this hall, on ^the north-west side, is the basilica, 
or court of justice ; at the upper end is the apse, with 
the tribunal and podium, on which the judges sat ; 
in front are the remains of a marble railing of lattice- 
work. 

On the other side of the atrium is a lararium, or 
private chapel dedicated to the Lares, or household 
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gods. Behind the atrium is an extensive peristyle, 
215 feet in length, and 210 feet in breadth. It was 
surrounded by a colonnade, the columns of which' 
were of the richest marbles, especially Porta Santa. 
The pavement still exhibits traces of its former 
splendour. 

Suetonius tells us that Domitian, when he sus- 
pected that plots were forming against him, caused 
the porticoes in which he walked to be lined with 
* phengites,' which by its reflection showed what was 
going on behind his back. We may, probably, sup- 
pose this peristyle was the scene of his anxious pro- 
menades. The 'phengites' is said to have been a kind 
of white alabaster, which came from Cappadocia. 

On the north-west of this peristyle are some minor 
rooms, probably intended as waiting-rooms or offices. 
At the other end of the peristyle is a spacious hall, 
which was in all probability the triclinium, or dining- 
room. At the upper end is a semicircular apse, where 
probably was placed a separate couch and table for 
the emperor ; the pavement in the apse is remarkable 
for therichnessof the marbles, and its beautiful elabo- 
rate design. With a little imagination we may fancy 
that here the poet Statins dined with the Emperor 
Domitian — a repast which has been described with 
much enthusiasm by the poet. He particularly men-» 
tions, in his fourth book of his * Silvae,' the sumptuous 
marble decorations and spacious size of the tri- 
clinium. 

Close to this triclinium is a vomitorium. It was 
considered, in those days of luxurious indulgence, as 
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a delicate compliment to the host to take an emetic 
before dinner, in order to enjoy more fully the good 
things he had provided for his guests. At the side of 
the triclinium is a nymphaeum, or viridarium. In the 
centre is a marble fountain, with niches for statues, 
and ledges for flowering shrubs, standing . in an 
elliptical basin. It answered to our modern conserva- 
tory. Beyond the triclinium are the remains of halls ; 
the nearest has been named a library, and the other, 
which is surrounded by a semi-circular range of seats, 
has been styled the academic hall, or lecture-room. 

Near the viridarium are the foundations of a temple, 
which has been named by Signor Rosa the temple 
of Jupiter Victor. Livy relates that Fabius RuUi- 
anus vowed a temple to Jupiter in the first Samnite 
War, B.C, 295, and the *Notitia' mentions it in connec- 
tion with the Area Palatina. The substructure of 
this temple, consisting of masonry of square stones, 
bears all the characteristics of an early period ; as Mr. 
Burn remarks, ' it must have been one of those ancient 
edifices which the emperors spared in their wholesale 
evictions. The front of the building faces the south- 
west, and a flight of steps leads up to it* On its 
upper platform has been placed the round base of a 
statue, which was discovered in the adjoining Area 

• 

Palatina. It bears the following inscription : * DO- 
mlTIUS. M. F. CALVINUS,PONTIFEXCOS. 

* Signor Rosa conjectures that the remains of an edifice near 
this are those of the residence of the college of priests, who held 
their meetings on the Palatine, in the temple of Jupiter Propug- 
nator. If this is the case, as Signor Lanciani suggests, the 
adjoining temple must be that of Jupiter Propugnator. 
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ITER . IMPER DE MANIBIEIS.' This Domi- 
tius Calvinus is supposed to be the famous general 
who commanded a division of the Caesarean army in 
Macedonia, and was consul for the second time (cos iter) 
in B.C 40. The phrase de manubiis refers to the 
spoils of war which he had acquired during the war 
in Spain. 

Further on is a rectangular basement of an edifice 
built of rubble-work. It has been conjectured that 
this basement belonged to the Auguratorium, where 
the augur took his observations. It faces the direct 
south. It is to be remarked, in regard to the Augura- 
torium, that the principal buildings on the Palatine 
have the lines of their walls directed to the south-west, 
and the cross walls at right angles to them ; whereas 
the line of the wall of the Auguratorium makes an 
acute angle with the other buildings, evidently for the 
purpose of making the Auguratorium front the south. 
Others consider the building to be the temple of 
Cybele, whose statue, which is now placed in front of 
it, was found near it Near this is the basement of a 
temple, built of larger square stones {opus quadratuni). 
Those remains have been connected by Mr. Parker 
with the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, which, according 
to him, was on the Palatine, and not on the Capitol, . 
as generally supposed. 

Lower down, near the foot of the hill, are a series of 
ruined chambers which have been identified with the 
Domus Gelotiana, whence Suetonius tells us Caligula 
viewed the preparations for the games in the Circus 
Maximus. Graffiti, scratched by some of the idlers of 
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the imperial soldiery, cover the plastered walls. The 
celebrated graffito found in one of these rooms, and 
now in the CoUegio Romano, is evidently a irpoaKvv7\iuiy 
or act of worship by some Gnostic Christian in the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, when the mystic superstitions 
of the Gnostic sects were eagerly embraced. It repre- 
sents the crucified Seth, the ass-god of the Semitic 
tribes. 

In a part of the walls of this house may be seen the 
remnants of a portion of the early wall of squared 
stones which encircled the arx and passed through 
the depression in the centre of the hill. 

Passing under the curved building which stands in 
front of the Palatine Library, overlooking the Circus 
Maximus, and which may have been a portico or 
colonnade, which was used as a solarium, where tlie 
emperors enjoyed the sunshine, and walked up and 
down in winter, we reach an extensive stadium, built 
by Domitian. It stretches across nearly half the 
hill, being 625 feet long, by 180 feet wide. Towards 
the middle, on the south-east side, is the imperial 
tribune, divided into upper and lower floors. The 
upper was used by the emperor for viewing the races ; 
the lower is decorated with some paintings of no 
particular interest. The brick- work and the archi- 
tecture of this exedra, or tribune, seem to be of the 
time of Hadrian, and the bricks found here with 
stamps give the date of A.D. 134, the third consulship 
of Ursus Servianus. The Hercules of Lysippus, now 
in the Pitti Palace of Florence, was found here, 
according to Vacca. 

6 
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In the centre of the south-east end of the stadium 
are the walls of an elliptical building, which from the 
style of the masonry dates from the time of 
Theodoric. Its walls are built up against the walls of 
the stadium. At one end, the south-east, is a semi- 
circular fountain, and at the other is a kind of platform, 
raised about i8 inches above the level of the ground. 
According to Mr. Fergusson, to whom I sent a plan 
of this elliptical building, it is a martyrium, erected in 
honour of some martyr ; it may have been that of 
St. Sebastian, as Church traditions tell us he suffered 
martyrdom in a stadium on the Palatine. Two 
similar buildings were erected in the centre of the 
Circus of Nero. 

Next this is a large hall, about lOO feet square ; 
on the east and west sides are the bases of engaged 
columns of grey granite, six on each side. 

On the brow of the hill, near the stadium, and 
overlooking the Circus Maximus, is the imperial 
balcony or pulvinar, whence the Emperor viewed the 
chariot races of the Circus. Further on, in the south 
comer, are the gigantic remains of the palace of 
Septimius Severus, which had been enlarged and 
improved by Heliogabalus and Alexander Severus. 
The vast masses of masonry, which form the remains 
of a palace which was once the abode of luxury and 
magnificence, present now nothing but desolation and 
ruin. There is nothing which can lead to identify a 
single chamber. Arches, corridors, vaults, piled over 
one another, support an extensive platform, from' 
which there is a lovely and enchanting view over 
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the Campagna, towards the Alban hills. If we 
chance to be on this platform at the close of one 
of those sunny days which are the pride of Italy, and 
turn our eyes towards the Alban hills, our glance 
will pass over the inexpressible grace and beauty of 
the shifting lines of the Campagna bounded by those 
hills, flushed with the glorious hues of the setting sun. 
Such a scene may serve to lift up our thoughts into a 
more pleasurable sphere from the desolation and ruin 
which surround us. 
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THE FORUM IN REGAL AND REPUBLICAN 
TIMES. 

The history of the Roman Forum is the history oi 
the Roman people. It was the great centre of Roman 
life and business. Here were held the comiiia, or 
public meetings of the Roman people ; here the yearly 
consuls were elected, and here also the tribunes were 
appointed as protectors of the rights of the people. 
In the Forum the decemvirs set up the laws, so that 
every one should know them, and no man should be 
unjustly oppressed. Here the orators addressed the 
people. From the earliest period of the history of 
Rome this spot was the battle-ground of the Roman 
people. Here the struggle for their political rights 
was fought out. 

' No spot on earth,' writes Mr. Hillard, ' is more im- 
posing, for it is overshadowed with the power and 
majesty of the Roman people. Here were laid the 
foundations of that wonderful political system which 
lasted so long and worked so well, which was strong 
enough to hold the whole world in its grasp, and wise 
enough to exercise a controlling influence over the 
legislation and jurisprudence of the civilized world 
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down to the present day. It is a place illustrated 
equally by the wisdom of great statesmen and the 
eloquence of great orators. Here was trained that 
unrivalled power of constructive legislation which 
was the great redeeming feature in the Roman mind, 
and which has transmitted to posterity that precious 
bequest, the Roman law — a gift quite equal in value 
to the splendid legacy of Greek literature. Who 
that has the least sense of what the present owes to 
the past can approach such a spot without reverence 
and enthusiasm ?' 

The Roman Forum is the centre of all historical 
associations connected with the great city and its 
people. All interest in Rome converges in the 
Forum. Along the Via Sacra, which went through 
it, passed in splendid array the triumphal processions, 
the evidences of the military glory and renown, of the 
conquests, and of the extension of the empire of the 
Roman people. Of these one of the most remarkable 
was that of Paulus iEmilius, which took up three 
days. Along this also passed the four triumphal pro- 
cessions in celebration of Caesar's victories. In the 
first procession in celebration of his Gallic victories, 
when Caesar reached the foot of the Capitoline he 
took his route of triumph to the left, and ascended to 
the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, while Vercingetorix,' 
the Gaulish hero, was led away to the right and 
strangled in the subterranean dungeon. 

On this same Via Sacra Horace imagined the un- 
conquered Briton passing along in chains. 
. One of the most remarkable, events in Roman 
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history took place in the centre of the Forum, in 
front of the rostra. Here Caesar was seated in his 
golden chair presiding over the solemn ceremonies of 
the Lupercalia, when Antonius offered him twice a 
diadem, exclaiming, * it was the gift of the Roman 
people.' The proffered gift was twice put away, Caesar 
repeating, * I am not a king ; the only king of the 
Romans is Jupiter.* 

' Within the area of the Forum took place several 
of the tragic scenes connected with Roman history. 
On this spot occurred the tragic drama of Virginia, 
slain by her father, to save her from the decemvir 
Appius Claudius. Upon the rostra in the Forum 
were hung up the head and hands of Cicero. Here, 
too, Antonius harangued the Roman populace over 
the body of Caesar, and in front of the Regia was his 
body burnt on a funeral pile composed of chairs, 
benches, tables, snatched from the adjacent buildings. 
Upon this pile the people threw branches and brush- 
wood ; the musicians and players added their costly 
garments to the heap, the veterans their arms, the 
matrons their ornaments ; even the trinkets which 
^dorned the children's frocks were torn off, and 
offered in the blazing conflagration. 
♦ We now give a short history of the Forum and its 
buildings. 

The earliest allusion to the primitive state of the 
Forum occurs in Virgil, where he mentions the herds 
of Evander wandering where the Forum now is. 
Propertius also bids us remember that before the 
coming of iEneas it was nothing but a grassy plain 
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upon which the herds of Evander strayed and fed. 
Further, we are told that before its enclosure within 
the circuit of the city it was a marsh. The earliest 
historical allusion to the Forum is when we are told 
that Mettius Curtius, the general of the Sabines, 
advancing from the Capitol, drove back the routed 
Romans the whole length of the Forum, almost as 
far as the gate of the Palatine, and that here Romulus 
vowed a temple to Jupiter, upon which the Romans 
rallied, and the Sabines were driven back. 

Dionysius tells us that Romulus, after he had made 
peace with Tatius, cut down the wood that grew on 
the plain at the foot of the Capitoline Hill, filled up 
the greatest part of the lake, which, by lying in a 
hollow place, always abounded with water that came 
from the hills, and converted this place into a Forun;}, 
having upon it the altar of Saturn, erected by Her- 
cules, at about the middle of its western side, and the 
Vulcanal, or Area Vulcani, on its north-west side, 
which was the oldest place used for public meetings, 
especially those of the Comitia Tributa.* Under 
Numa Pompilius, the temple of Janus, the Regia, 
and temple of Vesta, were built in the Forum. Ancus 
Martins built a prison close to the Forum. TuUus 
Hostilius adorned it with a curia, or senate house, 
called after him the Curia Hostilia ; he also improved 
th^ comitium. Under Tarquinius Priscus the Forum 
received many new architectural improvements: he 

* From this Vulcanal CoUatinus is said, after the death of 
Lucretia, to have addressed the people, and to have called on 
them to expel the Tarquins. 
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founded the temple of Saturn ; indeed, he may be 
called the founder of the Forum, since it was he who 
first surrounded it with private houses and shops. In 
his reign the Forum was thoroughly drained. He 
built the great cloaca, which carried ofT the Vater 
to the Tiber.* Servius Tullius completed the works 
begun by his predecessor around the Forum; he 
Ridded a lower dungeon to the Mamertine prison, 
called after him TuUianum. In Republican times 
one of the earliest buildings erected in the Forum 
was the temple of Castor and Pollux. In the year 
B.C 337 the platform which stood near the curia, and 
whence the orators addressed the people, was adorned 
with beaks of ships taken from the Antiates, and 
hence was called the rostra. Extensive basilicas 
began to be erected. In 184 B.C. the first of these 
buildings was erected by M. Porcius Cato, and called 
after him Basilica Porcia, and in 179 the Basilica 
Fulvia, while a third was built by T. Sempronius 
jGracchus in B.C. 169, and called Basilica Sempronia. 
In 121 B.C. the temple of Concord was built by the 
Consul L. Opimius, and in the same year the Forum 
was adorned with the arch of Fabius. 

The buildings added in imperial times we shall 
notice in our next lecture. 

* The word ' cloaca,' as generally applied to it, is a misnomer. 
It was not a sewer ; it was a drain for carrying off the water 
in the valleys between the Capitoline, the Palatine, and the 
Quirinal. The Cloaca Maxima formed a part of a vast net- 
work of drains, whose waters were carried into the Cloaca 
Maxima, and thence discharged into the Tiber. This system 
of drains began at the foot of the Esquiline, in the Subura, and 
at the little Velabnim, which was at the foot of the QuirinaL 
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The Roman Forum, it is now generally agreed, 
extended from the foot of the temples of Concord and 
Saturn to the temple of Antoninus and Faustina and 
the arch of Fabius. The Basilica Julia was its 
boundary the whole length of the western side, while 
on the eastern side it was bounded by the curia, the 
rostra, and the Basilica ^Emilia. From the slope of 
the Velia to the foot of the Capitoline, its length does 
not exceed three hundred yards, and the central space 
was a parallelogram, 290 feet long by about 123 feet 
wide. 

In describing the existing remains of the Roman 
Forum of the Republican period, I have taken up my 
position on a spot which is near the early rostra, and 
where the Forum was divided into two parts — on the 
right was the comitium, where the Comitia Curiata 
met, which was an assembly of thirty curicBy into which 
ihtpopulus was originally divided, and which consisted 
of the patricians only ; on the left was the Forum 
proper, the meeting place of the Comitia Tributa, 
which was an assembly of the thirty tribes which were 
essentially plebeian. 

The rostra were placed between the two, so that 
the speaker might be heard on both sides. In the 
early times of the Republic, the orator, when speaking, 
fronted the comitium, or patrician portion of the 
Forum. Caius Gracchus was the first who turned his 
back to the comitium, and spoke with his face 
towards the Forum, and addressed the plebs. 
The suggestum, or platform whence the orators 
addressed the people, was not raised to any great 
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height above the level of the Forum. It rested on 
five arches ; the three in the centre were ornamented 
with the beaks of ships taken from the Antiates, 
whence the rostra derived its name. 'The mighty 
multitude/ as Mr. Merivale writes, 'of the Roman 
people occupied the whole vacant space between the 
Via Sacra and the Via Nova, and crowded without 
order or distinction of places around the occupant of 
the political pulpit' 

The paved road which passes along the north-east 
side of the Forum was the Via Sacra, which seems to 
luM^ derived its name from the sacred processions for 
which it was used, and because the sacred offerings to 
Jupiter Capitolinus were borne along it monthly ; 
along this also passed the triumphal processions. The 
line of the Via Sacra — ^which descended the Velia, 
passed under the arch of Fabius, and skirted the 
Forum on the right — ^was bordered on one side by 
public edifices, the Basilica ^Emilia, the temple of 
Janus, and the Curia Julia ; on the other by a range of 
statues on pedestals or columns, forming an august 
approach to the Capitol; which it mounted by an 
oblique and gradual ascent by the temples of Concord 
and of Saturn. It was the well-known principle of the 
Roman engineer, in making a road, to take the 
straightest line leading to the goal to which his road 
was directed. Now this is fully carried out in the 
course of the Via Sacra. It led down the Clivus 
Sacra, from the arch of Titus, passed under the arch 
qf Fabius, which was on the edge of the Forum, then 
went in a straight line along the north-east side of the 
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Forum by the Basilica iEmilxa, the temple of Janus, 
the Curia Hostilia, to the foot of the Clivus 
Capitolinus, where it ascended to the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus. There is nothing to support the 
view that on reaching the edge of the Forum it turned 
to the left, then to the right, and on reaching the arch 
of Tiberius turned again to the right. These frequent 
turnings were against the well-known principle of the 
Roman engineer, such turns being, to use Mr. 
Fergusson's words, * as abhorrent to a Roman road- 
inaker as a vacuum is said to be to nature.' 

Tliere is not the slightest foundation for supposing 
the course of the Via Sacra was ever changed at a 
later period. The Romans, who were intensely con- 
servative in their religious practices, would never have 
changed the course of a via which was consecrated by 
the use and custom of many ages. According to 
Ovid, the Via Sacra received its name from the sacred 
rites which were performed on it. 

Close to this, in the north end of the Forum, was the 
Curia Hostilia, which was built by TuUus Hostilius as 
a meeting place for the Senate, and which continued 
almost down to imperial times to be the most usual 
place for holding assemblies of the Senate. It was 
raised above the level of the Forum, and was ap- 
proached by steps, down which it is said Tarquinius 
threw Servius TuUius. The voice of a herald on these 
steps proclaimed the hour of noon, when, standing in 
front of the curia, he could see the sun between the 
Graecostasis and the rostra.* Every citizen then 

# If anyone will stand with a compass in his hand, halfway 
between the arch of Septimius Severus and the spot where the 
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retired to his house, every door was closed, and every- 
one plunged into the dark recess of his sleeping 
chamber for the enjoyment of his midday slumber. 
The midday siesta generally terminated the affairs of 
the day, and every man was now released from duty, 
and free to devote himself to relaxation or amusement 
till the return of night. The curia was rebuilt by 
Sylla, when dictator, and was burnt in B.C. 54, at the 
time of the riots excited by the death of Clodius: 

In front of the Curia Hostilia was the small temple 
of Janus, the doors of which were said to have been 
kept open during war, and shut during peace. The 
reason for this Ovid gives from the mouth of the god 
Janus himself, * In order that the means of returning 
may lie open in readiness for the people when they 
have gone forth to war, the whole of my gates stand 
wide open, the bolt being removed. In times of peace I 
bar my doors, that she may by no means be enabled 
to depart.* — Fasti^ i. 279. 

In the year u.C, 725, B.C. 29, after the battle of 
Actium, the Senate decreed that the temple should 
be closed by Octavius. In the Monumentum 
Ancyranum^ Augustus enumerates among his most 
honourable achievements that the gates of Janus, 
which had been closed only twice since the foundation 
of the city, had been closed three times by him. The 
subsequent occasions were A.U.C. 729 and 744. They 

were closed again by Vespasian iii A.U.C 824, A.D. 71. 

]- ' ' pill ■ 

rostra was supposed to have been, and face the south, the Curia 
Hostilia must have been behind him, to the north, where the 
church of S. Martina now is. 
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Beyond the Curia Hostilia to the north was the 
Basilica Porcia. Jt was built by Cato the Censor, in 
184 B.C., to supply the wants of a more commodious 
public building for the transaction of business. It 
was chiefly occupied by bankers' offices, and used for 
financial transactions. 

Near the Basilica Porcia, and at the foot of the 
Capitoline Hill, was the ancient career or prison. 
The original erection of it has been attributed ta 
Ancus Martius, as we learn from Livy, who says 
' he made a prison in the middle of the city, overlook- 
ing the Forum.' The name by which it is known — 
Mamertinus — may have been derived from its being 
built by Ancus Martius. Mamers was the Sabine 
name of the god Mars, and consequently from the 
name Mamertius^ the Sabine way of spelling Martius y 
may have been derived Mamertinus. In this prison 
there are two chambers, one above the other, built of 
hewn stone. The upper is square, while the lower is 
semicircular. The style of masonry points to an 
early date, when the Etruscan style of masonry pre- 
vailed in Rome. The roof is arched in that primitive 
style which is called the * bee-hive,' that is, by layers 
of peperino stone so placed that each overlaps the 
layer beneath. 

To these chambers there was no entrance except by 
a small aperture in the upper roof, and a similar hole 
in the upper floor led to the cell below. 

From a passage in Livy it would appear that 
Tullianum was the name given to the lower cell of 
the career. He tells us that Plemius was thrown 
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into prison, and that subsequently he was put into the 
Tullianum, which in another passage he calls the 
lower prison. Further, Varro expressly tells us that 
the lower part of the prison which was underground 
was called Tullianum, because it was added by Servius 
Tullius. It is described by Sallust as being sur- 
rounded by walls. ' From uncleanliness, darkness, 
and a foul smell, the appearance of it is disgusting 
and terrific' Into this dungeon Jugurtha was thrown 
as he exclaimed : ' Hercules ! how cold is this bath of 
yours !' Lentulus, Cethegus and other accomplices of 
Catiline were strangled here by the order of Cicero. 

Close to the career, and between it and the temple 
of Concord, were the Scalx Gemonix, where the dead 
bodies of criminals were exposed. Here the body of 
Sejanus was dragged, after his having been strangled 
in the adjoining prison. 

Near the career was the Columna M^enia, com- 
memorative of the victory gained by C. Mxnias over 
the Latins, B.c 378. Fliny tells us that at sunset the 
accensus, or summoner of the consuls, proclaimed the 
last hour of the day from this column. 

Towards the centre of the Forum and in front of 
the rostra was the statue of Marsyas, with his arms 
raised over his head. It was a common place of 
rendezvous for pettifogging lawyers and others after 
their kind. 

On our left, on this side of the temple of Anto- 
ninus and Faustina, stood the Basilica Fulvia et 
.£milia. It was first built in the year RC. 179, by 
M. Fulvius Nobilior the Censor. Its second name 
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was derived from his colleague in the censorship — 
M. iEmilius Lepidus. 

In front of this basilica were the. Novae Tabernae, 
a row of shops, which were in early times occupied 
by butchers and schoolmasters, but afterwards by 
silversmiths. They were removed in the tim.e of 
Augustus. In front of these, towards the centre of 
the Forum, were the Jani, or archways, which were 
made use of by bankers and money-changers.* 

Towards the centre of the Forum, in the part near 
the arch of Fabius, was the Puteal Libonis, or Scri- 
bonianus. It has been alluded to by Horace. It 
was erected, it is said, on the spot where the whet- 
stone of the augur Naevius was buried. It was sub- 
sequently repaired and re-dedicated by Scribonius 
Libo, who erected a tribunal near it for the praetor, 
and is then said to have been used as an altar for 
taking oaths at the tribunal. 

In the upper part of the Forum, where the column 
of Phocas now is, was the Lacus Curtius, which, how- 
ever, disappeared, as Varro tells us, on the Forum 
being drained by the cloaccSy or drains. 

In the Forum, was the Duilian column, also called 
columna rostrata, so called from having the beaks of 
ships sculptured at the side of it. It was erected in 
honour of C. Duilius, who gained a great naval 
victory over the Carthaginians at Mylae, B.C. 260. 
The base, with the inscription, was found in the 

* These jani seem to have been small chapels — cedicula — 
containing a figure of Janus. They would appear to have been 
survivals of the old boundary — or terminal figures. 
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Forum, near the arch of S. Severus. It was re- 
stored by Michael Angelo, and is now in the Capitol. 

In the very centre of the Cpmitium, Pliny tells us, 
there was a fig-tree: the tradition with regard to 
which was, that through the agency of Attus Naevius 
the augur, it passed spontaneously from its original 
position at the Lupercal to the Comitium in the 
Forum.* 

At the end of the Forum, and spanning the Via 
Sacra, was the arch of Fabius, erected by Fabius to 
commemorate his victories over the AUobrogi, B.C. 

I2I.t 

The marble pavement in front of the temple of 
Antoninus and of Faustina marks the site of the 
Regia, originally the palace of Numa, who built it. 
Afterwards it became the official residence of the 
Pontifex Maximus, who succeeded to the priestly 
functions of the king. It was also called Atrium 
Vestae, and Atrium Regium. 

* Pliny tells us there were three fig-trees ; the first was the 
original ficus Ruminalis, close to the Lupercal ; the second was 
the ficus Naevius, in the centre of the comitium ; and the third, 
the fig-tree which' was close to the statue of Silvanus, under the 
temple of Saturn, and which we see represented on the marble 
screens in the Forum. 

t On the removal of the road which crossed from the church 
of S. Lorenzo in Miranda to the Palatine, in March, 1882, the 
voussoirs of an arch in travertine were discovered ; they are 
supposed by Signor Lanciani to have belonged to the arch of 
Fabius. The arch of Fabius was built of travertine on the 
outside surface only, the nucleus being of tufa and peperino. 
The diameter of the archway measures 3*94 metres. It was a 
simple structure, with scarcely any ornament 
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Here Julius Caesar lived. On the day of his assas- 
sination he left this house to go to the senate-house 
in the Campus Martius. The Regia, it would appear, 
was a small building. Ovid says, 

* Hie locus exiguus, qui sustinet atria Vestae, 
Tunc erat intensi regia magna Numse.' 

Fastiy vL 264. 

'This little spot, which now supports the halls of 
Vesta, was then the vast palace of the unshorn 
Numa, which,' he says, * was covered with straw, and 
its walls were woven of the pliant osier.* 

When Horace says, * Ventum erat ad Vestae,* he 
means *ad Vestae atrium,* the other name for the 
Regia, which was on the Via Sacra. The Temple of 
Vesta was next the Nova Via.* 

What leads to identify this spot with the Regia, is, 
we are told, the body of Caesar was burnt before the 
Regia, and on the spot where it was burnt a temple 
was erected by Augustus to Divus Julius. Now, the 
temple of Divus Julius is in front of the platform we 
would identify with the site of the Regia, 

At a short distance from the Regia, nearer the 
Palatine, and on the Nova Via, stood the Temple of 
Vesta. In this temple was kept the palladium — the 
pledge of empire, the sacred fire, the Penates, which 
were under the care of the Vestal Virgins. From 
the representation of it on a coin, and from the 
foundations of it lately excavated, it appears to have 

* Servius says : * Atrium Vestae ' (Regia) * a templo remotum 
fuerat ;' that is, the Regia was somewhat apart from the temple 
of Vesta. 
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been a round building. According to Roman anti- 
quarians it was built by Numa in imitation of the 
circular form of the earth, which Vesta was supposed 
to personify. It has been said that the goddess was 
not represented in her temple by a statue — that the 
eternal fire burning on her altar was her only symbol ; 
but on the coins representing the temple of Vesta the 
statue of the goddess appears in the centre of it. 

Near the temple of Vesta was the house of the 
Vestals, called * domus Vestae/ Here the vestals lived, 
in separate cells, under the direction of a superior.* 

• Since the above was written, the house of the Vestal Virgins 
has been discovered. In the Athenaum of October 27th, 1883, 
Signor Lanciani gives the following description of this building : 
* I am happy to state that we have just entered the threshold of 
the famous mysterious house in which spotless patrician maidens, 
perfect in body and pure in soul, for centuries performed their 
sacred duties. The residence of the Vestals is a square block 
of buildings surrounded by the Nova Via on the west, by 
Vesta's temple and its temenos on the north, by the Porticus 
Margaritaria and the Sacra Via on the east. The southern 
boundary line cannot yet be traced. It contains halls and 
apartments of every size, opening on a large court, the well- 
known atria Vesta of ancient writers. A great many statues 
had been raised and dedicated in this court in honour of the 
Vestales Maximae, the abbesses of the sisterhood, by persons 
who had obtained favours and privileges under their mighty 
and powerful protection. The statues stood on pedestals, on 
which eulogistic inscriptions are engraved. Twelve pedestals 
were found in 1497, two more in 1549. The first were described 
by an eye-witness, Fra Giocondo da Verona ; the last were 
seen and described by Pighius. We have just discovered in a 
comer of the atrium the lower portion of a female draped 
statue, the size of which corresponds exactly with the size of 
one of the pedestals preserved in the Palatine Stadium. Another 
argument for identification is afforded by the style of the brick- 
work and by the general architectural character of the building, 
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The pedestals of the statues of twelve vestals, and 
inscriptions in their honour, were found near the 
church of S. Maria Liberatrice. Cicero tells us there 
was a grove of Vesta between the foot of the Palatine 
and the Nova Via, From this grove a voice was heard 
before the capture of the city by the Gauls, bidding 
the Romans repair their walls. This warning was 
neglected ; but afterwards an altar was dedicated 
on the spot to Aius Loquens. 

Close to this temple was the Lacus Juturnae, where, 
after the battle of Lake Regillus, the Dioscuri who 
assisted the Romans in the fight were seen to dis- 
mount, as Dionysius tells, and wash themselves in the 
stream which rises near the temple of Vesta. 


both belonging, without doubt, to the age of Septimius Severus. 
The locus VestcB was destroyed by the conflagration of 191, and 
rebuilt soon after by Julia Domna.' The correspondent of the 
Times further writes, 'Four large pedestals have been dis- 
covered at equal distances apart, and on them long honorary 
inscriptions to four of the superiors of the Vestal Virgins — 
Vestales Maximae. The first, which is fifteen lines in length, 
was inscribed in honour of Flavia Publicia, Virgo Vestalis 
Maxima, by her niece Emilia Rogatella, Carissima Foemina, 
in testimony of her sanctitude and piety, and of the holy and 
religious care with which through all the sacerdotal grades she 
laudably administered in sacred things to the approval of the 
most holy mother Vesta. The second was placed by the 
* Pontifices Virginibus Vestalibus Curandis,' in testimony of the 
chastity and modesty of another * Virgo Vestalis Maxima,' but 
who she was the inscription no longer tells. The third is 
inscribed to C^lia Claudiana^ another Sister Superior, who had 
filled her high office for no less than twenty years, by her client, 
Aurelius Fructuosus. The fourth is dedicated to Flavia Publicia 
(the same as the first) by two centurions, who were indebted for 
their advancement to her recommendation. 

7 — 2 '. . 
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By the side of the temple of Castor and Pollux is 
a paved via, which evidently is the one which Ovid 
mentions as joining the Via Nova* to the Forum. In 
his ' Fasti,' Ovid tells us that as he was leaving the 
festival of Vesta, at the spot where the Nova Via now 
joins 00 to the Forum, he saw a matron descending the 
via with naked feet. The spot, therefore, where Ovid 
was standing was obviously at the corner of the temple 
of Castor and Pollux, 

Between the Nova Via, which ran at the foot of 
the Palatine, and the Vicus Tuscus was the temple of 
Castor and Pollux. This was one of the earliest 
buildings erected in Republican times. A temple 
had been vowed to the gods Castor and Pollux at 
the battle of Lake Regillus, by the Dictator Aulus 
Postumius. It was first begun by him in B.c. 494, 
and was dedicated by his son in B.C. 484. Dionysius 
mentions this temple as being erected by the Roman 
people as a memorial of the extraordinary and won- 
derful apparition of Castor and Pollux at the stream 
near it. Cicero tells us it was a most celebrated and 
illustrious temple, was placed in a most conspicuous 
position, that the Senate frequently assembled in 
it, and important business was transacted there. Its 
steps, it is said, were sometimes used by Julius Caesar, 

* The original Nova Via, it would seem, passed along" the 
slope of the Palatine, for Livy (v, 31) tells us that the voice 
(Aius Locutius) was heard in the Nova Via, above the temple 
of Vesta. It would appear from the passage in Ovid that in 
his time it was made to join on to the Forum between the 
temple of Vesta and the temple of Castor, 
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as a kind of suggestum or rostra from which to 
address the people. 

In the Vicus Tuscus, adjoining this temple and. 
near the Forum, was a statue of Vertumnus, which is 
said to have been placed there in commemoration of 
the turning back of the waters by that god {ab amne 
verso). The marble base of a colossal statue ©f the 
Etruscan god Vertumnus was found in the year 1543 
not far from this spot. 

On the south-west side of the Forum was the Basi- 
lica Sempronia, erected by T. Sempronius Gracchus, 
in his censorship, B.C. 169. It stood between the Vicus 
Tuscus and Vicus Jugarius. It has now completely 
disappeared, the Basilica Julia being built in impe-^ 
rial times on the site it occupied. In front of it were 
the Tabernae Veteres. 

At the upper end, to the north-west, was the temple 
pf Concord. It stood at the foot of the Capitoline 
Hill. Plutarch describes it as overlooking the Forum 
and the Comitium. This temple was founded by Ca- 
millus in B.C. 367, on the memorable occasion when^ 
the Senate, after a long and anxious debate, wisely 
determined to throw open the consulate to the ple- 
beian order. It became a very usual place for assemr 
blies of the Senate, and continued to be used for that 
purpose to a late period of the empire. The temple 
was approached by a flight of steps, and consequently 
the basement is of considerable height. It is most 
probable, as Mr. Parker suggests, * that the temple of 
Concord formed in reality the entrance or pronaos to 
the cel/a^ which was termed the Senaculum^ as it was 
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the meeting-place of the Senate. In his second Phi- 
lippic, Cicero addresses the Senate : * Here, in this 
cella of Concord/ In this same cella Cicero delivered 
the most effective of his harangues against Catiline ; 
and the third Catiline oration was probably delivered 
from the steps of this temple to the assembled multi- 
tude ; here also he uttered his first Philippic against 
Antonius. After having delivered his third Philippic 
before the Senate, he descended from the temple, 
and probably at the foot of those steps repeated to 
the people the oratioii he had just delivered. Here, 
too, perhaps he uttered these remarkable words of his 
sixth Philippic : TMany and mighty crowds have I 
addressed, as consul, but none such as I now see 
before me. And all of you think alike, hope alike, 
and will act alike. Never will the Romans be slaves, 
whom the gods have destined to be the lords of all 
mankind. Other nations may endure servitude, but 
freedom is the right of the Roman people.' 

A massive and extensive substructure alone remains 
of the temple of Concord. Poggio tells us that in his 
time (A.D. 1430) its columns had already all disap- 
peiared by being converted into lime. From its form 
it would appear that the cella of this temple, contrary 
to the usual plan of Roman temples, was broader than 
long. From its position so close to the foot of the 
Capitoline^ doubtless, the architect was obliged to 
adopt this plan. On a coin it is represented as having 
a portico with six Corinthian columns and with a wing 
on each flank. 

Below this, where the arch of S. Severus now 
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stands, was the Graecostasis, a platform so named, as 
it was originally assigned to the Greek envoys of Mar- 
seilles, and afterwards to the envoys of other foreign 
nations. 

According to Varro, a temple was erected to Saturn 
by Tarquinius Priscus in the Forum ; and Dionysius 
tells us it was on the lower part of the hill leading up 
to the Capitol. The situation has been further deter- 
mined by other writers. Servius places it at the foot 
of the Clivus Capitolinus ; and the inscription of 
Ancyra places the Basilica Julia between it and the 
temple of Castor. These indications completely 
identify its position with that of the temple with 
eight Ionic columns at the foot of the ascent from 
the Forum to the Capitol. It was not, however, dedi- 
cated until the times of the Republic, and, according 
to Livy, in the consulship of Sempronius and Mum- 
mius, B.C. 497. From the most ancient times the 
temple of Saturn served as an cerarium^ or state 
treasury, where the public money, the military ensigns 
and important documents were preserved. 

A little above the temple of Saturn are the so-called 
Schola Xantha. The inscriptions call the building 
sckola, and the name Xantha is derived solely from 
the name of a Fabius Xanthus mentioned in them. 
The row of arched chambers, of which three are still 
visible, appear to have been the offices of the scribes, 
secretaries, clerks, and heralds of the Curule iEdiles. 



THE FORUM IN IMPERIAL TIMES. 

A CHANGE has come over the spirit of the scene. 
Many changes have taken place in the Forum since 
Republican times. New temples, new basiUcse, new 
curiae, new arches have been erected in Imperial 
times. The Curia Hostilia, the Basilica Sempronia 
have disappeared, others have been erected on their 
site. The rostra have changed their place. 

The Forum, as we now see it, is such as it was in 
Imperial times. By the late excavations we may say 
with confidence that we can now tread the very stones 
on which Augustus and Horace, Hadrian and Trajan 
trod, perhaps even those which resounded to, the 
tramp of Caesar's legions, or echoed the oratory of 
Cicero. There is no spot in the world which is so 
crowded with reminiscences of the great men and the 
great deeds of the ancient world as the Forum. To 
use the words of Cicero, ' Wherever we step an his- 
torical association is awakened.' Here we are sur- 
rounded with monuments which carry our thoughts 
far back into the past history of Rome and of the 
Roman people. How many reminiscences of Imperial 
times are connected with the Forum. Here were 
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erected those marble temples and buildings which led 
Augustus to boast that he found Rome in brick and 
left it in marble ; but, as a lady remarks, there was a 
great deal of brick under the marble. Here, on its 
arrival from Nola, the corpse of Augustus was set 
down, the body being laid upon a bed of gold and 
ivory, trimmed with purple, covered over with a 
black pall. Here Tiberius pronounced a funeral 
oration over it. Suetonius tells us that the Emperor 
Vitellius was dragged half naked into the Forum, 
with his hands tied behind him, a rope about his neck 
and his clothes torn, amidst the most contemptuous 
abuse, both by word and deed, along the Via Sacra. 
On the rostra the Emperors Trajan, Hadrian, and 
Marcus Aurelius addressed their victorious armies. 

The historian Ammianus Marcellinus tells us that 
the Emperor Constantine II. having entered Rome, 
the seat of empire and of every virtue, was over- 
whelmed with astonishment when he viewed the 
Forum, that most conspicuous monument of ancient 
power. On whatever side he cast his eyes he was 
struck with the thronging wonders. 

Nothing affords a stronger proof of the cycle of 
development through which all things pass, than the 
various phases of rise, progress, maturity, decline and 
decay visible in the changes and vicissitudes of the 
Roman Forum. In the days of Evander it was 
nothing but a grassy plain, upon which his herds 
wandered and fed. Here the mythic Romulus estab- 
lished a meeting-place of the people. On this spot 
the glories of the Roman people rose, advanced, and 
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reached their culminating point in the age of Augustus. 
Then that decline, the invariable sequel to all 
maturity, set in, and Rome traced its downward steps 
until it reached the lowest depths of degradation and 
decay. The whole cycle of the development of the 
history of the Roman Forum was fully completed. 
What was once a pasture-ground for cattle in the days 
of Evander, returned to its former state, and became 
in the days of the Popes a * Campo Vaccino.' 

Our present purpose will be to describe the buildings 
of the Forum which belong to imperial times accord- 
ing to their several dates. 

The age of the Republic had passed away. Rome 
had received a lord and master. To wipe away all 
reminiscences connected with former republican times, 
Julius Caesar planned several changes in the Roman 
Forum. He first began by pulling down the Ciiria 
Hostilia, which was associated with the early days of 
the Republic as the meeting-place of the Senate, for 
the purpose of building a temple to Felicitas on its 
site. The sittings of the Senate were then removed 
from the neighbourhood of the Forum to a more 
distant place, the Curia of Pompey in the Campus 
Martins. 

His second attack on early associations was the 
erection at the south-east end of the Forum of other 
rostra, for the sake of courting popularity from the 
plebeians, with whom this part of the Forum was 
Connected from the earliest times. After his assassi- 
nation his body was burnt between these very rostra 
and the Regia. These rostra were adorned by 
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Augustus, after the battle of Actium, with the beaks 
of the captured Egyptian ships. 

Caesar next began the large basilica called after- 
wards the Basilica Julia, on the site of the ancient 
Basilica Sempronia. 

We now come to the buildings erected by Augustus 
in the Forum. In consequence of some prodigies 
that occurred in the year before Caesar's assassination, 
a decree was passed to rebuild the Curia Hostilia. In 
pursuance of this decree, Augustus erected a Curia on 
this ancient spot, no longer, however, bearing the 
original name, but that of Julia, in honour of Julius 
Caesar. Augustus placed a statue of Victory in it, 
which had been brought at an earlier period from 
Tarentum. On the death of Augustus it was removed 
from its pedestal and carried before his funeral bier. 
The altar which stood in front of it is mentioned by 
Herodian, writing in the reign of the Emperor Gor- 
dianus. It was finally removed by the Christian 
Emperor Gratianus, amidst the indignant murmurs of 
the pagans of Rome. 

His next greatest undertaking was the completion 
of the Basilica Julia. It was burnt down during his 
reign, but was rebuilt, and finally completed by him 
on a more extensive scale, when it was dedicated in 
the names of his grandsons Caius and Lucius. In 
this basilica there were four tribunals, and conse- 
quently a great deal of legal business could be trans- 
acted. From the late excavations we find that its 
plan was a rectangle about 300 feet long and 159 
wide. Along the four sides were double aisles, sepa- 
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rated by rows of columns, eighteen on each side and 
eight at each end, which enclosed a central space 270 
feet by 5 1 feet. Judging from the representation of it 
on the marble screen in the Forum, the exterior con- 
sisted of an arcade of the Tuscan order, its arches 
exhibiting a projecting key-stone, a Roman introduc- 
tion. Suetonius tells us that from the top of this 
building Caligula used to throw coins to the mob, for 
the pleasure of seeing them scrambling for them.* 

Close to the north-west corner of this building, and 
under the temple of Saturn, was a fig-tree and a 
statue of Silvanus, carrying a wine skin. This is the 
third fig-tree mentioned by Pliny, and is not to be 
confounded with the one in the centre of the 
comitium. 

Augustus also erected and dedicated an iEdes or 
Heroon, a shrine to Julius Caesar, behind the Rostra 
Julia, and on the spot where the body of Caesar 
had been burnt in front of the Regia. It was a 
peripteral temple with six columns at each end, and 
eleven at each side. It was raised on a lofty podium, 
with its face towards the Capitol. 
, The Basilica Pauli was restored with great magni- 
ficence by Augustus. Pliny mentions this basilica 
with its beautiful columns of Phrygian marble as one 
of the finest buildings in Rome. It remained standing 

* On its floor occur several squares and circles, which are 
supposed to have been used for games ; beside one of them 
was found the following inscription : * Vinces, gaudes, perdes, 
plangis.' Such was the love of gambling among the Romans, 
that they played even in the courts of justice. 
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till the latest times of the Empire, but no vestige of it 
has been brought to light in modern times. 

A milestone, called the milliarium aureum^ was 
erected by Augustus, B.C. 28, at the head of the 
Forum, under the temple of Saturn. It was in the 
shape of a common milestone, and appears to have 
been of bronze gilt, hence it was called aureum- 
According to Plutarch, it was the common centre at 
which all the roads of Italy terminated.* This mile- 
stone was chosen by Otho as the spot where he 
appointed a meeting with the soldiers who were to 
proclaim him emperor and dethrone Galba. 

Next the arch of S. Severus is a brick pedestal, 
which is said to have belonged to the Umbilicus 
Romae — the central point of Rome — mentioned in 
the * Notitia * and ' Curiosum.* 

The pavement at the entrance of the Vicus Juga- 
rus, leading out of the Forum, has now (1883) been 
laid bare, and two massive piers, apparently the 
remains of an arch, have been discovered : one built 
against the side of the podium of the temple of 
Saturn, the other against the end of the Basilica Julia. 
They are rectangular constructions of brickwork, 
standing on basements of travertine, measuring 21 
feet in length, and projecting about 2 feet 6 inches 
from them. Some remains of the solid marble facing 
that covered the brickwork appear on one of the 
basements. The space between the two piers is 

* Near this was found half of an ornamental circular base 
of marble, which is supposed to be that of the milliarium 
aureum^ though not in situ. 
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14 feet There seems every reason to believe that 
these can be no other than the remains of the arch 
built by Tiberius, A.D. 16, to commemorate the recovery 
of the standards lost when Varus and his legions wer« 
routed by the Armenians, and mentioned by Tacitus 
as ' propter sedem Saturni/ 

In the reign of Tiberius the temple of Castor and 
Pollux was completely rebuilt, greatly enlarged, and 
dedicated in his and Drusus' name, A.D. 6. Caligula 
connected it with his palace by breaking through the 
brick wall of the cella^ for the purpose of exhibiting 
himself to be adored between the statues of the twin 
deities. There was a flight of steps leading up to the 
temple. The basement, or stylobate, on which it 
stood was 22 feet in height, so that the temple com- 
manded the Forum. The length of the stylobate 
was 195 feet, and the breadth 105 feet. The three 
beautiful Corinthian columns which remain of it will 
give some idea of its magnificence when in its perfect 
state. The capitals exhibit the finest examples of the 
Corinthian order, while the decorations of the frieze 
and architrave evince the greatest beauty and richness. 
The ornamentation is in the style of the very best 
period of Graeco- Romano architecture. The front 
elevation appears to have been hexastyle ; the pillars 
evidently extended on both flanks, about 8 or 10 
columns on each side, and the apse of the cella 
formed the termination, opposite the portico. The 
height of the column is 48 feet, and that of the en- 
tablature 12 feet 6 inches. 

It has been now generally agreed that the three 
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columns at the upper end of the Forum belong to the 
temple of Vespasian and Titus, which was built by 
Domitian in honour of his father and brother. Its 
front looked towards the Forum, and was prostyle 
and hexastyle, that is, having six columns in front 
and one at each side, but none along the walls of the 
cella. The columns formed the left-hand side of the 
portico. The shafts are. fluted, bearing Corinthian 
capitals. On the frieze of the entablature are the 
letters ESTITUER — part of the word restituerunt 

The original words of the inscription, as placed on 
the frieze, were — 

DIVO VESPASIANO AVGVSTO SPQR. 

IMPP. CiESS. SEVERVS ET ANTONINVS PII FELICES AVG 

RESTITUERVNT. 

The architrave and cornice are richly ornamented- 
On the left side are represented several sacrificial 
implements : as the aspergiUunty for sprinkling water ; 
a sacrificial knife, a vase, a patera^ an axe, and the 
mitre of a high-priest. From the appearance of the 
substructure, it was 107 feet in length and 71 feet in 
breadth. It was approached from the road leading 
to the Capitol by a flight of steps, the uppermost part 
of which was carried between the columns. 

The Ionic portico of eight columns is generally 
supposed to l?e on the site of the original temple of 
Saturn, founded by Tarquinius Priscus. Some have 
attempted to identify this temple with that of Ves- 
pasian : but the most convincing proof of its being 
the temple of Saturn is, as Ampere says, that placards 
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were posted up on the back of the temple of Saturn, 
which could not be done if it had its back to the 
Tabularium, as the temple of Vespasian has. The 
portico was evidently built in imperial times. It has 
six columns in front and one on each side. The 
shafts of the two side columns are of grey, and those 
of the front columns of red granite. ' The columns 
exhibit/ as Mr. Fergusson remarks, ' the most degene- 
rate example of the Ionic order now to be found in 
Roman remains. In this example of the modifica- 
tion of the Ionic order, the angfular volutes of the 
capital have become mere horns.' Some of the 
columns are larger in diameter than others. The 
breadth of the basement is 72 feet, and the length 
about 1 30 feet. 

From the inscription on the frieze — 

SENATVS POPVLVSQVE ROMANVS. 

INCENDIO CONSVMPTVM RESTITVIT. 

it appears it had been burnt down and completely 
restored. This restoration must have taken place 
before the reign of Marcus Aurelius, as the front of 
the temple with its Ionic portico appears on the bas- 
reliefs of the marble screen discovered in the Forum, 
and which cannot date later than the reign of M. 
Aurelius. 

The raised rectangular structure in the centre of 
the pavement of the Forum is supposed to be the 
base of an equestrian statue of Domitian, erected in 
honour of his campaign against the Catti and Daci. 
Its position is accurately described by the poet Statins, 
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as facing the Hereon of Julius, with the Basilica 
Julia on its right, the Basilica Fauli on the left, and 
the temples of Vespasian and Concord behind. Mr. 
Parker is, however, of opinion that the present re- 
mains are more likely to be those of the horse of 
Constantine, which is given in the Regionaiy catalogue 
as in Regio VIII. The brickwork of the base, he says, 
is of the fourth century. 

The temple of Antoninus and Faustina belongs to 
the order of temples called pseudo-peripteral, in 
which the cella occupies the whole after-part. Its front 
consists of six Corinthian columns of cipoUino or 
Carystian marble, with two columns and pilasters on 
the sides. The shafts of the columns are 55 feet 
high. It was rallied on a lofty podium or basement 
above the level of the Forum. It measures 72 feet 
by 120. Upon the frieze in front is the following 
inscription — 

DIVO ANTONINO ET 

and on the architrave underneath 

DIVAE FAUSTINAE, EX. S.C. 

The frieze on the sides is ornamented with griffins and 
scroll-like ornaments. The cella is built of large 
blocks of peperino. It was probably erected by 
Antoninus Pius in honour of his wife Faustina, who 
died in A.D. 141. The upper part of the inscription 
was probably added after the death of the Emperor, 
A.D. 161. 

The two marble screens in the Forum present on 
their outside bas-reliefs representing scenes which 
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occurred in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, and which 
consequently must be attributed to his reign. On the 
inner sides of the screens are sculptured the sacrificial 
animals — the pig, the sheep, and the bull, always 
offered at the Suovetaurilia. The bas-relief on the 
north side gives us the Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
standing, with a roll in his hand, on the Rostra Julia, 
addressing the people. He is evidently speaking from 
the Rostra Julia, from the rostrum carved on the base. 
Towards the centre the emperor appears in a seated 
position, while in front of him stands a woman, towards 
whom he stretches his hands, and who is presenting 
some children. This is supposed to commemorate 
the establishment of a new foundation of Faustinian 
orphan girls, in honour of his wife Faustina. The 
background represents that part of the Forum as 
seen from the Rostra Julia, and as it was in that period ; 
behind the rostra on which the emperor is standing 
is the iEdes Julii. Next to this is the temple of 
Castor and Pollux. Between this and the next build- 
ing is an open space for the Vicus Tuscus. There can 
be but little doubt the long arcade represents the 
Basilica Julia, while at the furthest end are the fig- 
tree and the statue of Silvanus,* with a wine skin 
which we are told by Pliny stood under the temple 
of Saturn. On the other bas-relief, on the south-east 
side, a number of persons are represented carrying 
books and tablets, and throwing them down in a heap 

* This is sometimes called Marsyas. But the figure of 
Marsyas, which stood in the centre of the Forum, had his arms 
raised high, and tied to a tree. 
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before the emperor, who has given orders to a man 
with a torch to set fire to them. Mr. Parker supposes 
the scene to represent the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, 
in imitation of a previous act of the same kind by 
Hadrian, canceHing the public debt of the Roman 
people by burning the original bonds in the Forum. In 
the background are the temples at the upper end of the 
Forum. Beginning on the right is the Corinthian 
front of the temple of Vespasian, then the Ionic 
portico of the temple of Saturn : between these is an 
arch, said to be of the Tabularium. The rest is taken 
up by the Basilica Julia. The bas-relief is terminated 
by the fig-tree and statue of Silvanus. These screens 
appear to have formed the pons or pontictilusy or 
narrow passage through which the voters at the Co- 
mitia passed from the ovile or enclosure, in which they 
were placed, and which was not a permanent structure, 
and threw their votes into a chest ifistd) which was 
watched by rogatores. 

The arch of Septimius Severus stands at the foot of 
the Capitol. It is of white marble, and consists of 
one large arch, with a smaller one on each side, with a 
lateral communication from one to the other. It is 
ornamented with eight fluted composite pillars, seven 
of white marble and one of cipollino,* on the 
pedestals of which are bas-reliefs representing captive 
barbarians. Between each pair of pillars are large 

* In * Murray's Guide ' it is said the columns are of Procon- 
nesian marble. This marble has, however, been identified 
with the marble termed by Roman lapidaries * Bianco e Nero 
antico.' 
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bas-reliefs representing the various expeditions of the 
Emperor Severus in the East. They exhibit much 
confusion, and are in the most tasteless style of art. 
In the spandrels over the centre arch are figures of 
Victory with trophies. The entablature surmounting 
the arches is most faulty in its proportion. Over this 
rises an attic, the whole middle space of which is 
occupied by an inscription repeated on both sides. It 
appears that formerly there was a chariot on the top. 
A coin of Severus exists which represents this arch 
with a bronze chariot on the top, with six horses. In 
it were the figures of Severus and Victory crowning 
him and the two sons of the emperor, Caracalla and 
Geta, walking one on each side. The arch was 
erected in honour of Septimus Severus and his two 
sons — Caracalla and Geta, to commemorate two 
triumphs over the Parthians. The inscription tells us 
it was built in the eleventh year of the reign of Severus, 
and the sixth consulship of Caracalla, A.D. 203. In 
the fourth line the name of Geta and his titles have 
been erased, and the words * optimis fortissimisque 
principibus ' inserted in their place. 

Since the removal of the causeway which crossed the 
Forum, the curved platform near the arch of Septimius 
Severus has been completely laid bare. It has been 
identified by some with theGraecostadium, a monument 
of the Empire, which took its name from an older 
monument called Graecostasis. In front of it have been 
discovered the rostra of the later Empire, "which were 
called Capitolina. A representation of them occurs on 
a bas-relief of the arch of Constantine. In the centre 
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are the rostra, whence Constantine, surrounded by his 
court, is addressing the people. At the side are two 
seated statues, while behind are five columns with 
statues of the gods on the top of them ; in front is a 
low lattice-work railing. On the right ■ of the bas- 
reliefs is the arch of Septimius Severus, and on the 
left the arch of Tiberius and the arcade of the Basilica 
Julia. The wall of the rostra is built of square blocks of 
tufa, measuring from 4 feet 6 inches to 5 feet 3 inches 
in length, 2 feet 2 inches in width, and built upon a 
foundation of one course of large blocks of travertine. 
Its full height was probably about 1 1 feet. Upon its 
face are a series of perpendicular channels, each 6\ 
inches in width, and from one to two inches in depth, 
cut at distances of 3 feet 4 inches from each other, 
and in each of these channels the wall is pierced 
through by round holes, 2\ inches in diameter, placed 
.about 18 inches apart. These are supposed to have 
received the metal pins which held the rostra firmly in 
their places, which were doubtless retained, following 
the plan of the Rostra Vetera. 

There were three rostra in the Forum. The 
original rostra of republican times (Rostra Vetera) 
stood on the north-east side, near the curia and the 
temple of Janus, and between the Comitium and the 
Forum — that is, nearly opposite the church of S. 
Adriano.* The second rostra (Rostra Julia) were 
placed by Julius Caesar at the south-east end of the 

* According to Varro it was in front of the Curia, and 
Asconius Pedianus tells us it was almost joined to it — * prope 
juncta Curiae.' 
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Forum. The third rostra, of later imperial times, 
were close to the arch of Septimius Severus. 

In the upper comer of the Forum is a row of re- 
cessed chambers standing behind a portico, which has 
been called the area of the Dii Consentes. An inscrip- 
tion discovered on the architrave of the portico tells 
us that Vettius Pnetextatus, prefect of the city in 
A.D. 367, restored the statues of the Dii Consentes. 
The portico and chambers, as Mr. Burn writes, 
cannot have been a temple, but were plainly clerks' 
offices, similar to those in the Schola Xantha below ; 
and we must suppose that the statues of the twelve gods 
were placed in the portico, one opposite to each office. 

We now come to the latest monuments of imperial 
times in the Forum — the seven brick pedestals in 
front of the Basilica Julia, and the column of Phocas. 
The brick pedestals are supposed to belong to the 
time of Constantine, and from their massive con- 
struction are conjectured to have served as bases of 
dedicatory pillars. 

The so-called column of Phocas is fluted, and of 
the Corinthian order, 46 feet high. It stands on 
a pyramidal base of twelve steps. The inscription 
tells us a statue was placed on the top of this pillar 
by Smaragdus, Exarch of Italy. The name of the 
emperor in whose honour the statue was erected 
has been erased, but as Smaragdus was Exarch of 
Italy in the reign of Phocas, A.D. 602 — 609, it must 
have been to him the statue was erected. This 
column was evidently raised at an earlier period, as 
inscription mentions only the placing of a gilt 
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statue on its summit Trebellius Pollio ' mentions 
the erection of a column in the Forum in honour of 
Claudius Gothicus ; perhaps it was on this pillar the 
statue of Phocas was placed. 

The inscription on the base of this column shows 
the state of degradation Rome had reached in the 
seventh century, when so fulsome a tribute could be 
paid to so execrable a tyrant. At the foot of this 
column we conclude our description of the Forum. 
The glories of the monuments of the times of 
Augustus, Hadrian and Trajan had all passed away. 
A wretched column erected in memory of a cruel and 
illiterate tyrant marking the utter decay of the 
Roman people is the latest monument we have 
before us. As Gregorovius says, * The Nemesis of 
history has preserved it as a last monument of the 
degradation of the Romans.* 

It is with a feeling of sorrow and melancholy that 
we bring to a close our survey of the monuments of 
the Roman Forum, which evince in their successive 
periods the grandeur, the greatness, the decline and 
fall of the Roman people. We have reached the end 
of the tale of the glory, the power, and the magnifi- 
cence of Rome ; its sun had set, its glory had de- 
parted, the darkening shadows of decay swept over 
all. 



VIA SACRA. 

Here we stand at the arch of Titus, on the Summa 
Via Sacra, that is, on the highest part of the Via 
Sacra. Near this was the Porta Mugionis, one of the 
gates of the earthen rampart raised by Romulus 
around his city on the Palatine. Here two roads 
divei^ed, the Nova Via and the Via Sacra. The 
Nova Via ran from this point along the north-east 
slope of the Palatine, then, turning the north comer, 
continued along the north-west slope of the hill till 
it reached the Velabrum, There are three important 
notices in ancient writers which indicate the direction 
of the Nova Via. The first in Livy, where he says 
Tanaquil addressed the people from the upper part 
of the palace of Tarquin (which was on the Palatine) 
through the windows facing the Nova Via, A second 
also in Livy, where he says a voice was heard in the 
Nova Via, above the temple of Vesta. A third in 
which Varro tells us that steps led down from the 
Porta Romanula to the Nova Via. We have thus 
three points which mark out the line of the Nova 
Via along the north-east slope of the Palatine and at 
the north corner of the hill. 
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The Via Sacra began at the Sacellum Streniae, 
which was on the part of the Esquiline nearest to the 
Colosseum ; on reaching the Summa Via Sacra, where 
we now stand, it turned a little to the right, descending 
the Clivus Sacer ; at the foot of the slope it passed 
under the arch of Fabius, by the side of the Regia ; 
thence it ran in a straight line, passing by the Basilica 
iEmilia, the arch of Janus, the Curia Hostilia, till it 
reached the foot of the Capitoline Hill, where, turning to 
the left, it ascended the Clivus Capitolinus, and reached 
its termination at the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 

The Via Sacra, as Ovid tells us, took its name from 
the sacred rites which were performed on it. Along 
this road passed the processions of priests with the 
sacred animals to be sacrificed at the altar of Jupiter 
Capitolinus. From the earliest period of the history 
of Rome there was a grand procession of the Augurs 
on New Year's Day along the Via Sacra, carrying con- 
secrated boughs (verbenae) to the Regia. This ancient 
custom was continued in the time of the Empire, as 
recorded by Tacitus in his annals. Along this road 
also passed the* triumphal processions of the victorious 
Roman generals. The procession entered Rome by 
the Porta Triumphalis, passed through the Circus 
Maximus, then, turning to the left, proceeded along 
the road at the foot of the south-east slope of the 
Palatine, when it joined the Via Sacra, and again 
turned to the left and ascended the Velia ; on reach- 
ing the Summa Via Sacra it descended the Clivus 
Sacer, and then passed along the rest of the Via 
Sacra till it reached its destination at the temple of 
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Jupiter Capitolinus, where the victorious general lay 
before the god the spoils of his conquests. 

Along this road passed the great conquerors, 
Paulus iEmilius, Pompey, Caesar, who displayed in 
lengthened procession the spoils and trophies obtained 
in their conquests. 

Over this pavement passed all the highest officials 
of the day — the emperor, the consul, the praetor, the 
man of business, and the pleasure-seeker. Here we 
may imagine Augustus walking from his house on 
the Palatine to the Senate, or Cicero on his way to 
deliver one of his glowing orations, or Horace loung- 
ing along meditating, as he tells us, on some trifles. 

Before following the line of the Via Sacra, let us 
pause for a moment and consider the view which 
presented itself to anyone approaching the Summa 
Via Sacra, when the Capitol, with all its glories, 
suddenly arose before them. On one summit of the 
hill was seen the vast and magnificent temple of 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus, with its roof of gilt tiles, 
supported by lofty pillars, with most graceful capitals; 
its pediment and acroterium adorned with statues 
standing out against the sky. On the other summit 
stood the citadel, crowned by the magnificent temple 
of Juno Moneta. Beneath lay the Forum, surrounded 
by the most splendid buildings ; on the left were the 
Basilica Julia and the temple of Castor, and on the 
right the Curia Julia, the temple of Janus, the Basilica 
iEmilia, the temple of Antoninus, the arch of Fabius, 
while in the foreground stood the temple of Vesta> 
the Regia, and the temple of Jupiter Stator. 
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As we advance down the Via Sacra, the first 
building which presents itself is the temple of Venus 
and Rome, which had the Emperor Hadrian for 
architect. It was pseudo-dipteral, decastyle, and in a 
fore-court, with a double colonnade of granite columns 
with Corinthian capitals. Dion Cassius speaks of it 
as being near the Via Sacra, and close to the 
Colosseum. Prudentius also mentions it as being on 
the Via Sacra. The back of the temple evidently 
faced the Via Sacra, while the entrance fronted the 
Colosseum. The original temple was burnt down in 
the reign of Maxentius, jand the present ruins are 
considered to be the remains of the restoration by 
Constantine."^ 

The celebrated architect ApoUodoruSy having made 
some objections to the plan of this temple as designed 
by the Emperor Hadrian, so offended the emperor 
as to lead him to cause his death. The objections, 
according to Dion Cassius, were ' that Hadrian ought 
to have made it more lofty, and with subterranean 
accommodation for receiving, as occasion might re- 
quire, the machinery of the theatre, and for giving it 
a more imposing aspect towards the Via Sacra,' 

* The present remains — the two apses back to back — may, 
however, belong to the age of Hadrian, as apses in a similar 
position, of the age of Hadrian, have been lately discovered. 
Signor Lanciani writes in the AthencBum (July 28, 1883) : * Two 
large halls or basilicas, the tribunes, or hemicycles, of which 
stand back to back, like the apses of Hadrian's temple of Venus 
and Rome, have been discovered among the ruins of an im- 
perial villa at Roma Vecchia. Their date is shown by brick 
stamps of the time of Hadrian, dated from A.D. 117 to 127.' 
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From this it is evident that the objections of ApoUo- 
dorus were not, as generally supposed, that the 
temple ought to have been placed on another and 
higher site, but that the temple ought to have been 
built on a loftier basement or podium, which would 
have afforded space for theatrical machines, and given 
the temple a more imposing appearance from the 
Via Sacra. All the temples in the Forum are built 
on a lofty podium, which give them a more imposing 
appearance. The temple of Venus and Rome is built 
on the platform itself. The church of SS. Cosma and 
Damiano could never have been the temple of Venus 
and Rome, as suggested by Mr. Parker, as there is 
no room in that spot for the large peristylar temple, 
placed in a court surrounded with a double colon- 
nade. 

The atrium which formed the entrance-court to the 
golden palace of Nero was on the platform where 
the temple of Venus and Rome now stands, in the 
centre of which was the bronze statue of Nero. The 
atrium was destroyed by Vespasian, who had the 
statue placed on the Via Sacra. Hadrian had it 
afterwards removed to a pedestal in front of the 
Colosseum. 

The next building is the basilica of Maxentius. It 
had two entrances ; one turned towards the temple 4 

of Venus and Rome, and another on the Via Sacra ; 
a flight of steps led down from the latter entrance to 
the pavement of the Via Sacra. 

On our left are the remains of a portico 201 feet 
long, 24 feet wide, originally built of travertine. 


{ 
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They have been identified by Signer Lanciani with 
the Porticus Margaritaria, mentioned in the catalogue 
of the fourteenth region. Pilasters, fourteen in number 
in each row, rest on two parallel foundation walls of 
rubble work, which are not horizontal, but follow the 
incline of the Via Sacra; the difference of level 
between the two extreme points is not less than 8 feet. 
Ancient writers and tombstones mention very fre- 
quently tradesmen : * Margaritarii de Sacra Via ;* 
pearl-merchants from the Sacra Via. The portico 
built in front of their shops must have been named 
from them.* 

On this same side was most probably the site of 
the temple of Jupiter Stator. Livy tells us that, the 
Romans being driven back by the Sabines over the 
whole ground now occupied by the Forum, Romulus 
vowed on that spot a temple to Jupiter. Ovid says, the 
temple of Jupiter Stator was in front of the Palatine, 
'ante Palatini ora jugi.' Plutarch informs us it was 
*at the beginning of the Sacred Way, as you go up to 
the Palatine.' Now, these passages tend to identify 
the site of the temple with this spot. We are here 
at the furthest end of the Forum, a little beyond the 
Regia, which, according to Servius, was on the borders 
of the Forum. This spot is in front of the Palatine ; 
and lastly, it is in the beginning of that portion of the 
Via Sacra, the Clivus Sacer, the sacred ascent, which 

* According to Professor Fabio Gori, this porticus is of the 
Middle Ages, as is demonstrated by the construction in bad 
brickwork ; it is simply a mediaeval portico for the passage of 
the people. 
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led up to the Palatine.* It was in this temple that 
Cicero delivered his first speech against Catiline, the 
Senate being convened expressly in this temple to 
crush his ambition and murderous schemes. 

The church of SS. Cosma and Damiano must evi- 
dently be identified with the chapel of the Penates, 
' aedes Deum Penatium/ mentioned in the * Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum/ and described by Dionysius 
as being in the street leading from the Via Sacra to 
the Carinae, and in which were the images of the 
Trojan gods exposed to public view, with this inscrip- 
tion, AEMASt which signifies Penates. The old 
designation, as Mr. Burns writes, ' temple of Romulus,' 
applied by most Italian topographers to this temple, 
is certainly mistaken, and probably refers to some 
restoration of the temple by Romulus, son of Maxen- 
tius — a record of which may have been preserved in 
an inscription, and have given rise to the error of 
supposing that the temple was dedicated to Romulus. 

Between this temple and the basilica of Maxentius 
is the pavement of the street which led from the Via 
Sacra to the Carinae. 

We come now to a part of the Via Sacra which 
may be truly called a classic spot, as it is expressly 

* In this very exact spot, nearly opposite the temple of 
Romulus and in front of the Palatine, indications of construe- * 

tions of an early date have been discovered (1882), probably 
those of the temple of Jupiter Stator. 

The substructure on the Palatine, to which Signor Rosa has 
given the name of the temple of Jupiter Stator, cannot belong to 
that temple, as it was undoubtedly outside the wall of Romulus. 
This substructure is within the wall of Romulus. 
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indicated by the poet Ovid. In the first elegy of 
his third Book of the 'Tristia/ Ovid describes his 
book as being sent to Rome, to pray Augustus to 
pardon the poet pining in exile, and represents it 
as wandering through various parts of the city, arid 
asking some one to show it the way to the palace 
of Augustus ; with much difficulty it at last gets 
some one to conduct it, who, as he leads the book, 
points out the several objects of interest on the way. 
On reaching this spot he says, * This is the way which 
derives its name from the sacred rites ; this is the 
shrine of Vesta, which contains the palladium and the 
eternal fire ; this was the little palace of the ancient 
Numa.' Then, bearing to the right, he said, * That is 
the gate of the Palatium ; this is the temple of Jupiter 
Stator/ I may repeat on this spot the words of the 
guide, pointing to the several localities he mentions, 
and which are now in view. 

The arch of Fabius spanned the Via Sacra at the 
foot of the slope of the Velia, which was called the 
Clivus Sacer. The arch was built of travertine on the 
outside surface only, the nucleus being of tufa and 
peperino. The diameter of the archway measured 
3'94 metres. It was a simple structure, scarcely 
with any ornament. Cicero notices this arch in the 
following passage of his speech for Plancius : ' When 
I am jostled in a crowd, as often happens,' he says, * I 
do not blame the man who is at the top of the Via 
Sacra, while I am being pushed along near the Fabian 
Arch, but the person who actually runs against me, 
and pushes me.* 
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The exact site of the arch has not been as yet iden- 
tified, but several voussoirs in travertine of its arch 
have been discovered. 

We now come to the site of one of the earliest 
buildings connected with the regal period. Here on 
this platform in front of the temple of Antoninus and 
Faustina was mpst probably the place where originally 
stood the royal palace of King Numa. Ovid tells 
us, * This little spot, which now supports the halls of 
Vesta, was in former times the vast palace of the un- 
shaven Numa.' He further says, * This was the small 
palace of Numa.' From the first quotation we find 
the term ' Atrium Vestae ' was applied to the Regia ; 
and consequently, when Horace says in his * Satire,' 
that in passing along the Via Sacra, ' Ventum erat ad 
Vestae,' it was the Regia of Numa he meant, not the 
temple of Vesta, which was close to the Nova Via. 
The above passages show that this Regia was a small 
building, and built on a small plot of ground. The 
strongest proof that the site of the Regia is correctly 
identified with the platform in front of the temple of 
Antoninus is the following. We are told the body of 
Caesar was burnt in frcbnt of the Regia, and that a 
temple to Divus Juliusl was afterwards built on the 
spot by Augustus. Mow, the substructures of the 
temple of Divus Julius lare in front of the platform— 

Regia. 
Vestae as it was also called, 
f the Pontifex Maximus, and 


the site assigned to the 
The Regia, or Atriu 
was the dwelling-place 
here Caesar lived. 
Here we stand on th< 


confines of the Forum. Ovid 
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tells us the temple of Divus Julius was built in the 
Forum. * Caesar/ he says, * tenet in magno templa 
dicata Foro' (owns a temple consecrated to him in 
the great Forum) ; and Servius says the Regia was 
on the borders of the Forum (* finibus Fori ^). Where 
we now stand, therefore, between these two buildings, 
the Regia and the temple of Divus Julius, we are on 
the borders of the Forum ; from this spot the Via 
Sacra passed along the Forum, 

We have now reached a part of the Via Sacra 
where we must put this question, Which way did the 
continuation of the Via Sacra run ? In the opinion 
of some it turned to the left, and passed in front of 
the Basilica Julia. According to others it passed 
on in a straight line to the arch of Septimius Severus, 
a view I am inclined to adopt for the following rea- 
sons. It was the well-known principle of a Roman 
engineer, in making a road, to take the straightest 
line to the goal to which his road was directed. Now 
this is fully carried out in the course of the Via Sacra. 
It led down the Clivus Sacer from the arch of Titus, 
passed under the arch of Fabius, which was on the 
borders of the Forum ; then went in a straight line 
along the north-east side of the Forum by the Basilica 
-Emilia, the temple of Janus, the Curia Julia, to the 
foot of the Capitoline, where it ascended the Clivus 
Capitolinus to the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
There is nothing to support the view that, on reach- 
ing the edge of the Forum, it turned to the left, then 
to the right, and reaching the arch of Tiberius, turned 
again to the right, when it had again to turn to the 
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left to pass up the Clivus Capitolinus. These frequent 
turnings were against the well-known principle of the 
Roman engineer — 'such turns being,' to use Mr. 
Fergusson's words, ' as abhorrent to a Roman road- 
maker as a vacuum is said to be to nature.' 

There is not the slightest foundation for supposing 
the course of the Via Sacra was ever changed at a 
later period. The Romans, who were intensely con- 
servative in their religious practices, would never 
have changed the course ot a ^ia which was con- 
secrated by the use and custom of many ages. 

These considerations would lead me to the conclu- 
sion that the Via Sacra ran in a straight line from 
this point along the north-east side of the Forum, 
flanked on one side by the most important buildings 
-—the Basilica .£milia, the temple of Janus, the Curia 
Julia — and on the other by monuments and statues 
erected to illustrious men ; then, inclining to the left, 
it ascended the Clivus Capitolinus till it reached its 
termination at the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 


THE CAPITOL. 

The Capitol was the head of the Roman state, and 
the shrine of its religion ; it was a fortress and a 
temple ; it was the symbol of the divine mission of 
Rome, of its unity and power. It was the hill of 
the kings and of the Republic, as the Palatine wa$ 
the hill of the emperors. It was the work of the 
Tarquins. It was, as Mr. Merivale writes, the centre 
of the religious system of the city, the spot where 
the holiest mysteries of her faith were solemnized by 
the chief of her priesthood. In the temple on this 
hill the images of the gods, on occasions of peculiar 
solemnity, after being paraded through the city on 
litters, were reclined om^costly cushions and invited 
to a gorgeous banquet. This was that rock eternal 
and immovable to which the empne of the world was 
promised, and which the race of Julius and ^neas 
should inherit for ever and ever. 

When Camillus was dissuading the Romans from 
leaving Rome, after the ruin of the city by the Gauls, 
'There,' he exclaimed, 'is the Capitol, where, a human 
head being found, it was foretold that in that place 
would be the head of the world and the chief seat of 
empire.' 
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It was the proud boast of Augustus that all nations 
should bring their tribute to the Capitol, and it was 
also the boast of the Roman poet that the great Jove 
who dwelt in the temple on the Capitoline Hill, when 
casting his eyes over the whole world, saw every land 
subject to Rome. 

Such was the sacredness of the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, that Caesar and Claudius climbed its steps 
on their knees ; and so sacred was the hill itself, that 
it was considered impiety to cheat on the Capitol. 

Hither the victorious conqueror came, in length- 
ened triumphal procession, preceded by the captives 
and spoils taken in war, to offer thanksgivings and 
sacrifices at the shrine of Jupiter Capitolinus. 

To this temple came Paulus iEmilius, Pompeius, 
Julius Caesar, and Augustus, to bend the knee before 
the statue of Jupiter Optimus Maximus. 

The original name of the hill was Saturnius, as 
Saturn is said to have founded a city on it. In the 
time of Evander, Virgil tells us, it was a tangled mass 
of woody thickets ; and such was the awful sanctity 
of the spot, that it scared the frighted rustics, who 
shuddered at the grove and cliff. It was afterwards 
called Tarpeius Mons; some say from the commander 
of the citadel, Tarpeius, others from the virgin Tarpeia, 
who was buried at the foot of it* It retained this 
name until Tarquinius Priscus consecrated the hill to 

* According to Ampere, the primitive Etruscan name of the 
Capitol wasTarqueius (Tarcho, Tarquinius, are Etruscan names). 
Afterwards it was changed into Tarpeius, when it was occupied 
by the Sabines. In the Sabine dialect the p and q were con- 
vertible. Tzetes calls Tarquin, Tarpinios. 
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Jupiter ; the name Tarpeius fell into disuse, with the 
exception of the rock on the south-east side of the 
hill, from which malefactors were cast down, and 
which still retained the name. Virgil applies to it the 
term * Tarpeiam Sedem,' the word sedem evidently 
referring to the temple of Jupiter, built there at a 
later period. It received its name Capitolinus from 
the legend of the head of a certain Tolus having been 
discovered in digging the foundations of the temple 
of Jupiter in the reign of Tarquinius Priscus. 

There are two summits to this hill, with a depres- 
sion between them, which was called the Intermon- 
tium. The north-east summit was the arXy or citadel, 
and the south-west summit the Capitolium, on which 
was the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. The word 
Capitolium was sometimes, however, applied to the 
whole hill. Dionysius tells us it was included within 
the boundaries of the city by Romulus after the death 
of Tatius, who raised an earthen rampart, which 
began at the north-east end of the Capitol, took in the 
Forum, encircled the Palatine, and joined the Capitol 
again at the south-west cliff, near the river. In the 
space between the Capitol and the arx (* inter duos 
lucos*) he built an asylum for all supplicants. On 
this hill Romulus dedicated also a temple to Jupiter 
Feretrius, where he deposited the spoils of the general 
of the people of Caenina, whom he had slain in battle. 
Tarquinius Priscus laid the foundation of the temple 
of Jupiter in thie Capitol, which was carried on by 
Tarquinius Superbus. 

The most remarkable incident connected with the 
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history of the Capitoline arx is its being nearly taken 
by surprise by the Gauls who were besieging the hill. 
The assailants, who had scaled the rock during the 
night, were on the point of bursting into the citadel 
when the wakeful geese which were tended in the 
temple of Juno gave the alarm ; the defenders sprang 
to arms, and hurled the Gauls from the top of the rocks. 
Manlius, a patrician, was the first to hear and the fore- 
most to repel them, and on him was conferred the title 
of Capitolinus, as the saviour of this sacred fortress. 

We now turn to the history of the famous temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, which crowned one of the 
summits of this hill. The temple was placed on a 
broad and elevated platform, 800 feet square. It was 
the most splendid in Rome. It was first begun by 
Tarquinius Priscus, in consequence of a vow in the 
Sabine War, who only lived to finish the foundations, 
or rather to make preparations for them by levelling 
the summit of the hill ; for we learn from Livy that 
Tarquinius Superbus, who resumed and carried on 
the work, spent a large sum upon the foundations 
alone. When the foundations were first laid, it was 
necessary to exaugurate the temples of other deities 
which stood upon the site destined for it ; on which 
occasion. Terminus and Juventas, who had altars 
there, alone refused to move ; and it became neces- 
sary to inclose their shrines within the temple — a 
happy omen for the future greatness of the city. 
Beneath the substructure of this temple were in- 
shrined the prophetic volumes which were offered to 
Tarquinius Superbus by the Sibyl of Cumae. The 
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temple was dedicated by Horatius Pulvillus on the. 
Ides of September, B.C. 509, and his name was in- 
scribed upon it A nail was driven annually, on the 
Ides of September, into the. right-hand wall of the 
temple, a custom probably arising before the use of 
writing became general, for the purpose of marking 
the lapse of time. The original temple was evidently 
built in the Etruscan style. The front of the temple, 
which faced the south, had a hexastyle portico, con- 
sisting of three rows of columns, while on the flanks 
it had only two rows; the back seems to have been 
closed with a plain wall. It was rectangular, with 
three cells sacred to three deities, whose three equal 
cells were included within the walls, having common 
sides : that of Jupiter in the middle ; on one side that 
of Juno, and on the other that of Minerva — all under 
the same roof.* The front had consequently great 
breadth. The statues of the deities in the cell<B were 
of baked clay. That of Jupiter was made by Turanius 
of Fregellae, and was in a sitting posture ; the face 
was painted with vermilion. The roof of the interior 
was made of timber, and gilt after the destruction of 
Carthage, A.U.C. 612. On the top of the temple was 
a car drawn by four horses, and the god Summanus 
in it, all made of baked clay. This god was an 
Etruscan divinity, and represented the nocturnal 
Jupiter. The breadth of the spaces between the 

* According to Ampere, the object of Tarquinius Priscus was 
to unite in one temple the three representative deities of the 
three tribes with which Rome was connected : the Latin 
Jupiter, the Etruscan Minerva, and the Sabine Juno. 
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columns was thirty feet, and consequently must have 
required a wooden architrave. Shields and other 
military trophies were affixed to the columns. As- 
drubal's shield, which was of silver, and weighed 
138 pounds, was suspended over the door. The 
aspect of the temple, as Mr. Bum remarks, must have 
been heavy and low; the breadth being excessive, 
and the spaces between the columns out of propor- 
tion to the size of the whole. 

The original temple was burnt down U.C. 670, in the 
wars of Marius and Sylla, having stood for 425 years. 
It was rebuilt by Sylla on the same foundations, and 
with pillars from the temple of Jupiter Olympius at 
Athens ; these columns being Corinthian, the temple 
must have been rebuilt in a different style from the 
original. Sylla died before the dedication, and that 
ceremony was performed by Q. Catulus, whose name 
was inscribed upon it. This temple was evidently built 
of marble. The bronze tiles on its roof were gilt ; 
the proportion of the pediment and roof was praised 
by Cicero, which leads to the inference that it was 
not restored in the original Tuscan style. The statue 
of Jupiter having been struck by lightning and much 
injured, the Haruspices ordered that a larger statue 
of Jupiter should be made, with its face towards the 
east and the Forum. This statue was completed in 
the consulship of Cicero. On a coin of Vitellius is a 
seated figure of Jupiter, in an cediculum; around is the 
inscription 10 MAX CAPITOLINVS. It doubtless 
represents the statue as it was in that age. It was ten 
feet high, and according to Pliny was the work of 
Mentor. The temple was again burnt in the reign of 
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VitelHus, A.D. 70. From the description of Tacitus, it 
appears the ViteUian troops first suddenly rushed up 
the ascent from the Forum and attacked the arx ; but 
the Flavians going out on a portico on the side of the 
ascent, overwhelmed the Vitellians with stones and 
tiles, while Sabinus heaped up against the entrance 
gate statues which had been torn down from their 
pedestals. The Vitellians being repulsed on this side, 
they then changed their attack to the other side of the 
hill, at the entrance near the hundred steps and the 
asylum. There the assailants set fire to the houses 
which during the lengthened period of peace had 
been built on the spot. The fire thence spreading to 
the porticoes adjoining the temple, the roof, which 
was of timber, was set fire to; the whole temple 
was soon in a blaze, and was utterly consumed. 

It was rebuilt on a loftier scale, but not of greater 
extent, by Vespasian, who laboured with his own hands 
to make a commencement of the work. On a coin of 
Vespasian it is represented as a hexastyle temple, on 
three steps, with Corinthian columns, a tympanum 
enriched with sculpture, two chariots with figures 
in them on the roof, and eagles at the angles of the 
pediments. 

It was burnt again under Titus, and was restored 
by Domitian with greater magnificence; the former 
Athenian columns being destroyed, he brought others 
of Pentelic marble from Athens ; but according to 
Plutarch, by smoothing and polishing them too much, 
he made them too slender and injured their propor- 
tion. The gilding of the temple cost over two millions, 
which made Martial jocularly say, that if Domitian 
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were to call in his debts, Jupiter himself, even were 
he to put up Olympus to auction, would not have 
been able to pay a shilling in the pound. Claudian 
mentions the carved doors, and some giants and 
winged figures, probably Victories, on the top of the 
temple. A bas-relief on the stairs of the palace of the 
Conservatori, representing Marcus Aurelius ascend- 
ing in triumph to the Capitol, presents an exact image 
of what the temple was in his age. It seems to have 
suffered partially from fire in the reign of Commodus. 
In the time of Constantine it was still one of the most 
splendid sights in Rome. Ammianus Marcellinus, in 
the reign of Constantius II., mentions its excellence 
as divine. Towards the end of the fourth century 
Stilicho took away the plates of gold from the great 
doors. Procopius says that Genseric plundered it in 
455 A.D., and carried off half the tiles, which were 
of bronze gilt. Totila appears to have burnt part of 
it, and Theodoric undertook to repair it. Insensibly, 
however, as Christianity gained ground, the Pagan 
temples fell into decay. St. Jerome says that in his 
age, * the golden Capitoline was full of filth, and all 
the temples of Rome were covered with soot and 
spiders' webs.' 

Extensive substructures have been brought to light 
in the Caffarelli gardens, which have been identified 
by some archaeologists with those of the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus. They were excavated by Bun- 
sen, and were allowed to remain open for forty years, 
but they are now buried again. 

On the same , summit as the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus was a second shrine of Jupiter, under the 
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title of Feretrius, or the Spoil-bearer, and another 
was erected here, also to the same divinity, by Augus^ 
tus, under the name of Thunderer (Tonans). 

We now come to the disputed point on which 
summit the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus was placed. 
There is every reason to believe it was on the 
Caffarelli height, from the numerous evidences in 
favour of this view. In the first place Varro tells us 
the name Capitolinus was given to the part of the hill 
where the temple of Jupiter was, as a human head 
was found in digging the foundations of the temple. 
He then adds, this hill was formerly called Tarpeia ; 
hence the temple must have been on the Tarpeian 
summit. Secondly, we are told the Emperor Cali- 
gula built a viaduct across the valley of the Capitoline 
Hill, in order that he might hold intercourse with the 
Capitoline Jupiter. Now, a viaduct from the corner of 
the Palatine, where the palace of Caligula was, would 
go direct to the Caffarelli height ; a viaduct to the 
Araceli height would have had to pass over part of 
the Forum. Thirdly, Dion Cassius tells us the statue 
of Jupiter in the temple looked to the east and over 
the Forum. The statue on the Caffarelli height 
looking to the east would look over the Forum, 
while if it was placed on the Araceli height it would 
look away from the Forum. Fourthly, triumphal 
processions ascended the Capitol, where the victorious 
generals offered sacrifices to Jupiter Capitolinus ; now, 
the Clivus Capitolinus, up which the procession passed, 
leads to the Caffarelli height. Fifthly, on the Caf- 
farelli height alone was there room for the numerous 
temples erected on it, such as those of Jupiter Fere- 
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trius, Jupiter Tonans, of Fides, Honour, and Virtue, 
etc. Sixthly, the historian Ammianus Marcellinus, 
while praising its superiority to everything else, and 
remarking that its excellence was divine-like, calls 
it the temple of Tarpeian Jove, showing it was on 
the side where the Tarpeian rock was. But the de- 
scription of the burning of the temple by the Vitel- 
lian troops as given by Tacitus decides the matter, as 
he distinctly tells us that the Vitellian troops first 
attacked the arx (the north-east summit), where 
Sabinus and his soldiers were stationed, and from 
which they were repulsed. They then attacked the 
other side (the south-west summit) of the hill, near 
the Lucus. Asyli, and where the Tarpeian rock is 
approached by a hundred steps, and there set fire to 
the temple. Thus, Tacitus adds, the Capitol was 
burned undefended. This he said because all the 
Flavian troops were in the arx on the north side, and 
did not defend the side where the temple was.* 

On this same side of the hill was the famous Rupes 
Tarpeia. It was evidently on the south-east side of it, 
as we are told it overhung the Forum, and malefactors 
were cast down from it in view of all the people.f 

* There is also further evidence in the following : A tumult 
took place on the Capitoline Hill when Tiberius Gracchus de- 
manded his re-election. Some, it is said, lost their lives by 
falling over the Tarpeian Rock, and Tiberius sought refuge in the 
temple of Jupiter, but the doors were closed against him by the 
priests. It is evident from this account that the Tarpeian Rock 
and the temple of Jupiter were on the same side of the hill and 
near one another, that is, on the Caffarelli height. 

t The Tarpeian rock can be seen from the courtyard of a 
house in a street leading off of the Piazza della Consolazione. 
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On the north-east summit of the arx was the 
temple of Juno Moneta : it was erected by Camillus 
in pursuance of a vow. The name Moneta was given 
the goddess from a warning voice heard after an 
earthquake, advising (monens) that expiation should 
be made by sacrificing a sow. The Roman mint was 
subsequently established in it, whence the word moneta 
was applied to coin. 

The Capitoline Hill was climbed perhaps by three 
paths, of which two, the Clivus Asyli and the Clivus 
Capitolinus, sprang from the Forum and ascended 
to the Intermontium on the right and left hand 
respectively. The first of these, the existence of 
which is matter of question, was probably a mere 
flight of steps ; the other practicable for carriages, 
and for this purpose was made to climb the acclivity 
with a zigzag. The triumphal chariot rolled up this 
path, and was admitted within the fortress through 
the gate Pandana, midway on the ascent. There 
was a third access by the flight of the hundred stairs 
on the south-east side. The chief approach in modern 
times, that from the west, or the Campus Martius, 
was then a sheer declivity, and the spot most jealously 
guarded along the whole crest of the hill. 

All traces of association with the ancient monu- 
ments upon this hill have entirely disappeared. Evi- 
dence of its being a fortress no longer exists, and 
' the site of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus is a 
matter of dispute. At the present day we stand in 
the Piazza solely in the presence of modern buildings. 
The central building is styled the Palace of the 
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Senator — an invention of Papal times; on each 
hand are buildings now used as museums, and which 
contain the relics of the art and magnificence of 
Rome in its prime. 

The most interesting association connected with the 
modern Capitol is that it was among the ruins of the 
Capitol Gibbon first conceived the idea of his im- 
mortal work on the ' Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire/ which exercised near twenty years of his life. 

On the slope, about the centre of the hill, is the 
Tabularium, or Public Record Office. In it were pre- 
served not only decrees of the Senate, state treaties, 
and public deeds, but also records of private trans- 
actions. These were cut upon wooden or bronze 
tablets, the number of which, in the later times of 
the Repubh'c and the early Empire, must have been 
enormous. This building dates from republican 
times. It was rebuilt by Q. Lutatius Catulus. 
The substructures are of the most massive kind. 
Livy mentions this building, and says it was a re- 
markable work, even in the magnificence of his day. 
The part towards the Forum consisted of an arcade 
in the Tuscan style. In the Middle Ages it was made 
to serve as a foundation to the palace of the Senator, 
Inside is a vaulted corridor with several arches, now 
used for preserving the fragments of ancient temples. 

Beneath the Tabularium was the iErarium, or Trea- 
sury. It consists of a series of small square chambers 
with very massive walls, with small loop-windows in 
each, and all connected by a narrow passage at the 
back. 


THE COLOSSEUM. 

The first feature which strikes us, when we view the 
Colosseum for the first time, is its vast size and 
massive dimensions, which produce an overwhelming 
impression of grandeur and immovable strength. As 
Mr. Fergusson remarks, ' a true sense of the vast size 
forces itself on the mind at the first glance. It is the 
repetition of arch beyond arch, and story on story, 
that leads the mind on, and gives the amphitheatre 
its imposing grandeur. The entablatures, being un- 
broken throughout and crossing the building in long 
vanishing lines of the most graceful curvatures, add to 
the powerful effect. Its magnitude, its form, and its 
associations all combine to produce an effect against 
which the critic struggles in vain.' This praise he has, 
however, qualified by some severe criticism. ' The 
exterior,' he says, ' does not possess one detail which 
is not open to criticism, and, indeed, to positive blame- 
The pillars and their entablatures are useless, and are 
added incongruously, and the upper story, not being 
arched like the lower, but solid, and with ugly pilasters, 
is a painful blemish.' 

In the time of Titus the love of stupendous works, 
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and the intense passion of the Romans for the games 
of the amphitheatre, led him to erect a structure of 
extraordinary proportions for the exhibition of gladi- 
atorial shows. This grand conception has been carried 
out in a most wonderful manner, evincing the high 
intellect and skill of the architect who designed the 
structure. 

The amphitheatre was considered by the Romans 
as the most wonderful structure ever erected. 

' Omnis Caesareo cedat labor amphitheatro, 
Unum pro cunctis fama loquatur opus/ 

says Martial. 

The great merit of this building is its perfect adap- 
tation to the purpose for which it was erected. The 
wonderful arrangement of free ingress and egress for 
the crowds of spectators, who came from all parts of 
the world to view the games and spectacles exhibited 
in its arena, is deserving of the highest admiration. 
The entrance galleries and vomitoria, by the elliptic 
form of the building, rendered any part of the vast 
amphitheatre — each seat in the whole cavea — accessr 
ible at once, and without any difficulty. 

The form adopted for the amphitheatre was ellipti- 
cal, as it was originally composed of two theatres 
placed face to face, thus forming a double theatre 
(afi<lH'6€aTpov). It may, however, have been called an 
amphitheatre because it was a theatre in which the 
spectators were placed * all round ' (afi(f>i). It differed 
essentially from the theatre, the representation being 
in the centre, and so to be seen equally well from all 
sides. 
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The original name of the amphitheatre was Am- 
phitheatrum Flavium. The term Colosseum is alto- 
gether a name of modern application. 

The amphitheatre was the result of the gradual 
development of successive periods. Its erection origi- 
nated with the Flavian dynasty, whose chief object 
appeared to be to conciliate the sovereign people, 
and to build the most gorgeous structure for their 
amusement and relaxation. 

It was commenced on the site of the Stagnum 
Neronis, by Vespasian, who is said to have carried 
the building as far as the first three ranges of seats, 
while Titus added two ranges more. It was dedicated 
by Titus in A.D. 80. The dedication of the Colosseum 
gave room for the display of the greatest magnificence 
on a scale hitherto unrivalled ; there were combats of 
gladiators, and the capacity of the vast edifice was 
tested by the slaughter of 5,000 animals within its 
circuit The show was crowned by the immission of 
water into the arena, and with a sea-fight representing 
the contest of the Corinthians and the Corcyreans, 
related by Thucydides. It is presumed, however, that 
Titus did not complete the building, and that Domi- 
tian finished it. Hadrian exhibited some entertain- 
ments in it ; and it was obliged to be restored by 
Antoninus Pius. Under Macrinus, Dion Cassius was 
a witness of the fire caused by lightning, which con- 
sumed all the upper part, which was of wood, and 
injured the rows of benches. Coins of Alexander 
Severus show that it was completely restored in stone in 
his reign. Under Theodosius and Valentin ian (425 to 
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450), the prefect of Rome, Lampadius, had the arena, 
the podium, and the seats repaired. The latest exhi- 
bition of wild beasts which history records were those 
of 523, in the reign of Theodoric, an account of which 
has been given by Cassiodorus, who was present. 

The exterior of the Colosseum had four stories 
carrying different orders. The first three are arcades, 
adorned with engaged columns, the first of the 
Tuscan order ; the second, the Ionic ; the third, the 
Corinthian. The fourth story presents a wall pierced 
with rectangular windows, and adorned with pilasters 
of the composite order. From the evidence of coins 
the spaces which alternate with the rectangular 
windows exhibited circles, which were probably the 
clypea (doubtless bronze shields), up to which it has 
been stated that Domitian carried the building. 
From the use of the composite order in the highest 
story, we can doubtless see the reason why it was 
adopted by the Romans, for the prominence of its 
Ionic volutes makes it appear more distinctly at a 
great height, or at a great distance. Each story had 
eighty columns and as many arcades. The highest 
stage had eighty pilasters and forty small windows. 
In the centre of the arches of the second and third 
arcades statues were placed. Seventy-six of the 
arches of the lower story served as entrances for the 
spectators, and bore each a different number over the 
arches. The other four not numbered, and situated 
at the extremities of the axes of the ellipse, formed 
the principal entrances. The two at the extremities 
of the minor axis were reserved, one for the emperor. 
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the other for the editor and those who occupied the 
box opposite the emperor. The other entrances at 
the extremities of the major axis led to the arena. 
In the lowest story there are four ambulacra^ or 
corridors, parallel to the ellipse of the arena. The 
first ambulacrum was the lower arcade of eighty 
arches ; the second ambulacrum was separated from 
the first only by pillars which corresponded with 
those of the facade — it gave entrance to the stairs 
{scald) and passages {vice^ itinera). The third led to 
the first mcenianumy while the fourth gave immediate 
entrance to the podium. The arcades of the upper 
stories lighted the corridors, which encircled the 
building, as well as the stairs. The whole is crowned 
with a bold entablature, which is pierced with a 
series of holes, beneath which are brackets which 
supported the feet of the masts upon which the 
velarium^ or awning, was extended, and above the 
entablature was an attic. The length and breadth 
of the exterior of the Colosseum is 650 feet by 513 
feet. The height of that part of the building which 
remains entire is 157 feet. The stories are respec- 
tively about 30, 38, 38, and 44 feet high. The 
materials used in the construction of the Colosseum 
were marble, travertine, tufa, and brick. The facade, 
the exterior porticoes, the arches, are built of stones of 
travertine. The interior walls and the vaults are built 
of tufa and brick. Marble was employed on the front 
and seats of the podium. Some of the stones on the 
exterior are five feet high, and eight and ten feet 
long. Small numbers or signs are found inscribed 
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on those which form the exterior : they are supposed 
to indicate the position of each in the building. 


In the centre of the interior was the open space 
called the arena, so called from its being strewed with 
fine sand. It was here that were given the combats 
of gladiators and wild beasts which formed the 
principal amusement of the Roman people. The 
cavea, or the part destined for the spectators, was 
divided into three parts : the podium, the mcenianay 
and the porticoes. The podium was a platform 
raised above the arena, which it encircled, and was 
sufficiently high to place the spectators out of reach 
of the wild beasts. It included the places destined 
for the emperor, the senators, the principal magis- 
trates, the vestal virgins, the praetors, the exhibitor 
of the games {editor), and for persons of distinction. 
The seats {gradus) were wider than the others, so as 
to receive movable chairs {subsellia). At the minor 
axis of the arena were the two more important boxes, 
one called cubiculuffiy for the emperor, on the south 
side ; the other, on the opposite side, editoris tribunal^ 
for the consuls, for the praetor who presided over the 
games, and for the person who exhibited them. 
These boxes were also called pulvinar and suggestum. 
Above the podium were the gradus, or seats, for the 
other spectators, which were divided into mceniana or 
stories. The first mcenianum was appropriated to the 
equestrian order. Then, after a horizontal space, 
termed prcecinctio^ and forming a continued landing- 
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place from the several staircases which opened on to 
it, succeeded the second mcmianum^ where were the 
seats called popularia^ for the third class of spectators 
or the populace. Behind the precinctio rose a low 
wall, called balteuSy which separated the different 
mcsniana. The openings from the staircases and 
corridors on to their landing-places ox prcBcinctiones^ 
were designated by the appropriate term vomitoria. 
Behind the second mcBnianum was the second prcBcinc- 
tiOy above which was the third mcmianum where there 
were only wooden benches for ^tpullati^ or common 
people. The open gallery or portico at the top was 
the only part of the amphitheatre in which women 
were permitted to witness the games. The seats of 
the mcmiana were divided into portions called cuneij 
from their wedge-like shape, by short flights of stairs, 
which facilitated access to the seats. The contriv- 
ance by which the spectators were protected from the 
overpowering heat of the sun was called velum or 
velarium. This was a vast extent of canvas, which 
was supported by masts fixed into the outer wall, as 
previously mentioned. Sailors were employed for 
the purpose of ascending the masts and straining the 
canvas. According to Publius Victor, 87,000 persons 
could be accommodated in the seats, and some con- 
sider it probable that 20,000 more could have found 
places above. According, however, to a calculation 
which Mr. Fergusson has made, allowing four square 
feet for each spectator, the amphitheatre might con- 
tain 50,000 spectators at one time. 
' We now come to a more detailed description of the 
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arena. It was of an elliptical form, the major axis 
being 287 feet, the minor 180 feet. There were four 
principal entrances at the extremities of the major 
and minor axes. The whole was bounded by the 
podium, of a sufficient height to guard the spectators 
against any danger from the wild beasts. . There has 


Arena in the time of Titus. 

been much discussion with regard to the original level 
of the arena, as substructures have been lately dis- 
covered which support the present level of the arena, 
while there appears to have been another arena 
21 feet below the level of the present one. My 
impression with regard to these two arenas is, that 
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the Stagnum Neronis was made use of when the 
amphitheatre was first erected by Vespasian, and 
that the lower level or floor of the Stagnum, which 
was dug out for a naumachia by Nero, was made the 
first arena, which was thus placed 21 feet below 
the present level, the original pavement of which still 
remains. It is of brick, arranged in herring-bone 
fashion {opus spicatutn). There the gladiatorial shows 
and naval combats took place in the time of* Titus. 
Suetonius tells us that on the dedication of the 
amphitheatre, Titus gave a naval battle in the old 
naumachia (the former Stagnum Neronis), and in the 
same place also {ibidem ei) he gave an exhibition of 
gladiators. Afterwards it was found that the level of 
the arena was too low, and the gladiatorial combats 
too far out of the sight of the spectators. The level 
was raised by building substructures in the centre of 
the arena, and so its level was raised to its present 
height. This may, perhaps, have been done in the 
reign of Domitian, who is said to have completed the 
amphitheatre ; or perhaps in that of Trajan, who 
made extensive additions to the existing features 
of the city ; certainly before the time of Com modus, 
when the arena was undoubtedly at its present level. 
Herodian informs us that in the reign of Commodus 
wild animals were seen to spring out of the ground in 
the amphitheatre. On one occasion 100 lions sprung 
up at the same moment. Now this could have only 
taken place in the second arena, as there are several 
trap-doors in its area. The first or original arena was 
on the solid ground. One fact is evident, that the 
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substructures of the arena did not form part of the 
original building. They must be of a date later than 
the time of Titus. Under the second arena, or present 
level, there were eight ambulacra, three of which fol- 
lowed the elliptical curve of the building, while the 
four narrower ones in the middle were parallel to the 
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major axis of the ellipse. The central ambulacrum 
extended from end to end. Between the side ambu- 
lacra were small chambers, on the top of which were 
square openings. At the side of these chambers are 
grooves, in which ran the lifts employed to raise the 
animals and make them appear suddenly in the middle 
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of the arena. The substructures of the amphitheatres 
of Puzzuoli and Capua are analogous in their arrange- 
ment to those of the Colosseum, and consequently 
for analogous purposes — for the raising of specta- 
cular machines, and for making a great number of 
wild animals appear all at once on the arena. The 
amphitheatres of Puzzuoli and Capua are generally 
attributed to the time of Hadrian or Trajan, and the 
substructures are supposed to have been copied from 
those of the Colosseum. 

These substructures were evidently required for the 
preparation of the exhibitions which were to appear 
on the arena. The central ambulacrum was doubtless 
used for the purpose of raising the decorations by the 
means of machines {fegmata), which formed part of 
the entertainment exhibited. A timber framework, 
blackened by age, has been discovered at the bottom 
of the central ambulacrum. It is supposed to be the 
remains of one of ihtsepegmata for raising the specta- 
cular arrangements to the level of the arena. Sockets 
have been also discovered in the floor of the lower 
arena, doubtless for the insertion of the pivot of a 
capstan for winding up the pegmata to the upper 
floor. Martial, Herodian, and Calpurnius tell us that 
mythological scenes were represented, and that the 
arena was suddenly changed into a forest. On one 
occasion Mount Ida, with trees and shrubs and 
fountains bearing Paris, and the three goddesses, Juno, 
Pallas, and Venus, arose on the arena. On another, 
the central ambulacrum appeared as a gulf, whence 
wild animals bounded forth. During the repre- 
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sentation of gladiatorial combats, the ambulacra and 
square openings were boarded over. The gfreater 
part of the present substructures of the arena are 
undoubtedly of a period of decline, as those which 
preceded them had been destroyed in the fifth 
century by earthquakes, and were restored by the 
Prefects of Rome, Lampadius and Basileus, in the 
reign of Theodosius II., as an inscription informs us. 
Off the first and original arena are cells intended as 
receptacles for wild beasts ; there were also canals for 
filling the arena with water when it was turned into 
a naumackia, and subterranean drains {cunicult) for 
carrying off the water when the sea-fight was over. 
Two vaults have been also discovered, one on each 
side of the cryptoporticus which leads to the Lateran, 
which were evidently docks for keeping the galleys — 
two in each — which were used for fighting in the 
naumachia. There are side doors, with steps to each 
dock, for the soldiers to enter the galleys. There 
must be two similar vaults or docks at the other side 
of the arena, and consequently eight war galleys could 
be introduced in the naumachia. Several cryptoportici 
have been discovered. One opens out from under 
the eastern end leading towards the Lateran ; two 
others on the north and south side, the one on the 
north leading to the Esquiline, that on the south 
leading to the Caelian. Another has been discovered 
under the south-east part of the amphitheatre. It 
has been termed the passage of Commodus ; it turns 
to the east after it has passed the range of the 
building. 


\ 


THE PANTHEON. 

In the Pantheon we admire a temple which is strik- 
ingly interesting, not only for the majesty and beauty 
of its portico and lofty columns, and the awe-inspiring 
effect of the vaulted dome of the interior, but also from 
its being the only one of the Pagan temples which 
preserves anything of its original appearance. It is 
undoubtedly, Mr. Fei^usson writes, one of the finest 
temples of the ancient world. 

The Pantheon was erected by Agrippa, 27 years 
B.C, in memory of Augustus's victory over Antony, 
and was dedicated to all the gods. It was during the 
breathless suspense of the protracted sojourn of 
Agrippa at Tarraco that the walls of the glorious 
Pantheon were rising in the field of Mars. While 
the consulars and nobles vied with each other in re- 
pairing or erecting the shrines of particular divinities, 
Agrippa undertook to raise a single magnificent temple 
to the tutelary deities of the Julian house. 

It would, however, seem from Dion Cassius that 
the origin of the term Pantheon was not quite ascer- 
tained. He says ; ' It is perhaps called so because 
in the statues of Mars and Venus it received the 
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images of several deities. But as it appears to me, it 
has a name from the convex form of its roof giving a 
representation of the heavens/ 

It suffered from fire with the rest of the buildings 
in this part of the Campus Martins, in the time of 
Titus ; and was repaired by Domitian. It was also 
injured by lightning in the twelfth year of Trajan, and 
was repaired by Hadrian, who used it frequently as a 
court of justice. In the time of Septimius Severus 
and Caracalla, about 203 A.D., it was more completely 
restored, for, as the inscription on the architrave in- 
forms us, it was destroyed by age. 

The portico, or pronaos, is octastyle, 1 10 feet long, 
by 44 feet deep ; the pediment is supported by sixteen 
columns of the Corinthian order, eight in front, and 
eight in parallel lines behind ; each of which is of one 
piece of oriental granite, \6\ feet high without the bases 
or capitals, which are of white marble. The columns 
are about 18 English feet in circumference. The 
opening between the two middle columns is larger 
than the opening between the others. The pediment 
was originally ornamented with a bronze bas-relief, 
representing Jupiter hurling thunderbolts upon the 
giants. The roof of the portico was supported by 
bronze girders. The entablature, which is 10 feet 
high, IS plain ; on its frieze is the inscription — 

M. AGRIPPA LF COS TERTIUM FECIT, 

which, as may be seen by holes for nails, originally 
contained metallic letters. On the architrave, in 
smaller letters, is another inscription, commemorating 
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the restoration of the building by Septimius Severus 
and Caracalla. 

In the interior of the portico, on each side of the 
entrance-door, are two large niches, on which were 
placed, as Dion Cassius informs us, the statues of 
Augustus and Agrippa. Pilasters support the back 
of the portico. The doorway is richly carved in 
marble, and the bronze gates, moving on massive 
hinges fixed on two projecting pilasters, are of con- 
siderable antiquity, though perhaps not the original 
ones. It has been remarked they do not fit the aper- 
ture, and that, in order to remedy this defect, some 
other ancient ornaments have been annexed. Over 
the door is a bronze grating in its original place. Five 
steps originally led up to the portico. Below the 
present pavement in front of the Pantheon was a 
large open area, paved with travertine. 

Three cornices run round the exterior of the 
rotunda, and divide it into three rings, the lowest 
of which was faced with marble, and the upper two 
with stucco. The latter two now present a series of 
discharging arches to relieve the weight and prevent a 
settlement. 

Though this temple was much admired by ancient 
writers, it has been subjected to rather adverse criti- 
cism in modern times. * Externally,' writes Mr. Fer- 
gusson, * its effect is very much destroyed by its two 
parts, the circular and the rectangular, being so dis- 
similar in style, and so incongruously joined together. 
The portico especially, in itself the finest which Rome 
exhibits, is very much injured by being prefixed to a 
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mass which overpowers it, and does not harmonize 
with any of its lines. The pitch, too, of its pediment, 
is, perhaps, somewhat too high ; but notwithstanding 
all this, its sixteen columns, the shaft of each composed 
of a single block,and the simple grandeurof the details, 
render it, perhaps, the most satisfactory example of 
its class.' 

The most conspicuous place in the original interior 
fronting the entrance is supposed to have been occu- 
pied by the image of Jupiter the Avenger, who had 
chastised the murderer of Caesar ; the principal niches 
on either side may have been filled with statues of 
Mars, Venus^ and Romulus, of iCneas, lulus and 
Julius himself. It is said that the courtly founder 
had reserved one niche for the figure of Augustus 
himself ; but when this extravagant compliment was 
declined, he placed it on one side of the door of 
entrance, and erected his own statue as its com- 
panion on the other. 

The present interior, or cella, is circular, with a 
vaulted or domed roof ; the rotunda rests on a rec- 
tangular base. The walls are of enormous thickness. 
In the parts not lessened by niches in the interior the 
breadth is 19 feet in solid brickwork. It is about 
143 feet in diameter, measuring from inside to inside 
of the columns. The walls of the cella are divided 
into two stories. In the lower are seven niches, alter- 
nately semicircular and square ; six of these are deco- 
rated with pilasters, and two Corinthian columns stand 
in front of each, supporting the entablature, which 
runs round the whole interior. The columns are 
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34 feet high, the lower diameter 3 feet ; the shafts are i 

fluted, and have what are called cablings up to one-third i 

of the height. Eight of these columns are of giallo \ 

antico, or Numidian marble, and four are of pavonaz- 
zettOy or Phrygian marble. The niche opposite the 
entrance has two columns of pavonazzetio on each 
side. Between the principal niches are eight smaller 
ones, faced with cediculcey consisting of small columns 
with entablature and pediment. The second story is 
composed of an attic, which runs round the build- 
ing over the entablature of the first story ; in the 
attic are fourteen windows, which serve to give light 
from the interior of the building to the chapels or 
niches below. From this attic, at a height of 75 feet, 
springs the hemispherical dome, which has five hori* 
zontal ranks of caissons^ or panels, the top of the dome 
being terminated by what is technically called an 
eye, or circular opening, about 27 feet in diameter. 
The height of the dome is 143 feet. The pavement 
is composed of giallo antico, pavonazzetto, porphyry, 
and granite, in alternate squares and circles, set in 
reticulated work. In the centre is a depression 
pierced with small holes to carry off the water from 
the aperture above. In the time of Urban VIII. a 
circular reservoir was found fifteen palms below the 
pavement ; it probably communicated with the great 
cloacce built by Agrippa to drain the Campus Martins. 
The exterior of the dome is flat, and was originally 
covered with gilt bronze tiles. 

Of the original decoration of the interior, we learn 
something from Pliny. He tells us, 'There are some 
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Syracusan capitals of columns in the Pantheon placed 
there by Agrippa / and again, * Diogenes of Athens 
ornamented the Pantheon of Agrippa. The carya- 
tides pass for some of the finest works known, as do 
the statues at the top ; but these, from their height, 
are less celebrated.' Thes capitals and statues pro- 
bably belonged to the original rectangular temple, 
and were doubtless destroyed by the fire in the age 
of Titus. The caryatides may have been placed in 
front of the upper range of supports, like the Tela- 
mones in the great temple of Agrigentium. 

Much controversy has arisen with regard to the 
original destination and the date of this circular- 
vaulted temple. With regard to the date of the 
portico, there can be no question, as it undoubtedly 
belongs to the age of Augustus. Signor Piale and 
some others contend that the vaulted interior was 
originally a part of Agrippa's thernuB^ its shape, 
they advance, corresponding very closely with the 
description given by Vitrjuvius of the laconicum or 
sudatio attached to Roman therm(By and also from 
its apparent similarity to the laconicum of the baths 
of Caracalla. I shall now quote Mr. Fergusson's 
view with regard to the date of this rotunda, as it 
appears to me to carry the strongest stamp of pro- 
bability ; I shall then add some further remarks 
which tend to confirm his view. 

* The pillars are disposed irt the Etruscan fashion ; 
and it is probable that they originally formed the 
portico to a three- celled temple. The portico, as we 
know, not only from the inscription but from the 
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style, belongs to the age of Augustus ; and it is 
generally supposed that it was added by Agrippa to 
the pre-existing rotunda.' I feel convinced that the 
contrary was the case, and that the rotunda is very- 
much more modern than the portico. We know from 
history that the building was frequently damaged by 
fire ; that it was first restored by Hadrian, and after- 
wards, according to an inscription still existing on its 
portico, that it was repaired, if not rebuilt, by Septimius 
Severus and Caracalla. The inscription expressly 
says it was restored because it was ruined by age 
('vetustate corruptum'). It is therefore natural to 
conclude that the present building is not that alluded 
to, and the original cella was of the usual square 
Etruscan form, and probably contained a great deal 
of wood in its construction, like all temples of that 
class, which necessarily exposed it to accidents by 
fire as well as to decay, neither of which is proved to 
have been incident to the existing building. We 
know of no attempt at vaulting on anything like such 
a scale as this in the Augustan age, during which 
time the temples all affected the peristylar form. 
Thenceforward the cells were gradually enlarged, and 
gradually, too, the exterior was sacrificed to the 
interior, which characteristics are here carried to 
excess. Besides this, the masonry of the rotunda is 
full of constiuctive discharging arches, and shows 
other peculiarities of the latest age. All these con- 
siderations put together would rather lead to a con- 
viction that the building dates almost as late as the 
age of Constantine ; but as no record of any restora- 
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tion so recently as that has yet come to light, we 
must for the present at least be content to assume its 
erection in the age of Aurelian or Septimius Severus/ 

There is nothing, we may add, which lends itself 
to the view that the rotunda of the Pantheon 
was originally the hall of a bath, putting out of 
view the vast size of the rotunda, which it would 
be impossible to heat — there are no traces in the 
thickness of the walls of flues or any other heat- 
ing apparatus ; while, on the other hand, there is 
a very strong probability that, as Mr. Fergusson 
suggests, the dome-vaulted rotunda dates from the 
time of S. Severus and Caracalla. There is no 
instance of a brick-vaulted roof in the age of 
Augustus. The earliest vaulted roofs were of wood, 
as in the case of the roofs of the Diribitorium in the 
Campus Martius and of the Basilica Ulpia. 

There is every reason to believe, and I think I may 
say so with the utmost confidence, that brick-vaulted 
roofs do not date before the age of Septimius Severus. 
If this view is correct, the dome-vault of the rotunda 
of the Pantheon, and that of the laconicum of the 
baths of Caracalla, would appear to be contempora- 
neous constructions, and perhaps the two rotundas 
were built by the same architect. Their similarity in 
plan and design would tend to prove them to be of 
the same age. The vaulted dome of the laconicum of 
the baths we know for certain to date from the age of 
Caracalla ; the dome of the Pantheon may conse- 
quently date from the same time. The Grecian style 
of architecture being the prevailing style in the age 
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of Augustus, the architect of the original temple 
would not have run counter to that style, and have 
been guilty of the incongruity of placing an octa- 
style portico in front of a circular cella. In all 
Grecian temples the naos or cella was rectangular. 
* The temples of ancient Rome,' as Mr. Merivale re- 
marks, * were all, as far as we can trace them, con- 
structed on the Grecian pattern, that is, generally in 
oblong masses of masonry, with long low roofs, cor- 
respondinjg with the apex of the pediment.* The 
original building had suffered by fire in the time of 
Titus ; and in Trajan's reign it was injured by light- 
ning ; but in the reign of Septimius Severus it would 
appear to have been completely destroyed, for the 
express words of the inscription are * vetustate cor- 
ruptum' (destroyed by age). Hence the necessity of 
a complete restoration ; and this restoration consisted 
in the building of a new temple in a circular form, 
and with a domical roof. Of Roman temples being 
restored in a different style from the original, we have 
an instance in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
The temple was originally built in the Etruscan style, 
the front being low, with the columns wide apart ; 
but in the age of Diocletian it was restored with lofty 
columns, and in the Corinthian style. There is, there- 
fore, a strong presumption in favour of the view, as 
suggested by Mr. Fergusson, that the original temple, 
in the time of Augustus, was rectangular, and being 
destroyed by age, it was restored by Septimius Severus 
and Caracalla in its present state, with a domed 
vault, which was the prevailing style of that age. 
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These domed vaults, with caissons or panels, such as 
we see in the laconicum of the baths of Caracalla, 
and in the basilica of Maxentius, appear to argue late 
imperial times. Mr. Fergusson has further pointed 
out some features of the building which are pecu- 
liarities of a late age. First, that the masonry of the 
rotunda is full of constructive discharging arches, 
which are characteristics of a late age. Secondly, the 
cutting through the entablature by the arches of the 
great niches, which were becoming a characteristic 
of the style of the age to which he would assign the 
building. An instance of this feature occurs in the 
palace of Diocletian, at Spalatro. The reservoir, to 
carry off the rain which came through the roof, would 
show that the centre opening was intended to allow 
the rain to fall on the pavement, and was not closed 
by a clipeus^ as the vault of a laconicum would be. 
The pumice-stone used in the roof would also argue 
a late date. We find it extensively used in the 
vaulted roofs of the baths of Caracalla. Another 
consideration is, how could Augustus say that he 
found Rome in brick and left it in marble, if the most 
remarkable temple of his reign was built almost com- 
pletely of brick ? The original temple, there is every 
reason to believe, was consequently built of marble. 
It is a remarkable circumstance that Vitruvius, when 
describing the circular temples of Rome, never alludes 
to the Pantheon, which he surely would have done if 
it had been built in the time of Augustus, when he 
himself lived. Lastly, which completely puts aside 
the bath theory, Pliny and Macrobius call the Pan- 
theon a temple. 


BATHS OF CARACALLA. 

Nothing can give us a greater idea of the gigantic 
scale on which the Romans raised their buildings 
than the baths erected by the Roman Emperors. 
Almost all their structures, aqueducts, palaces, baths, 
temples, amphitheatres, were on the same grand and 
extensive scale. Such was the extent of the baths 
that they were likened by Ammianus Marcellinus to 
provinces. 

'The buildings of Rome,' writes Mr, Fergusson, 
' surpass in scale those of Egypt, and in variety those 
of Greece. In constructive ingenuity they far surpass 
anything the world had seen up to that time. In all 
cases,' he adds, 'these buildings display far more 
evidence of wealth and power than of taste and 
refinement, and all exhibit traces of that haste to 
enjoy which seems incompatible with the correct 
elaboration of anything that is to be truly great. 
Notwithstanding all this, there is a greatness in the 
mass, a grandeur in the conception, and a certain 
expression of power in all these Roman remains, 
which never fail to strike the beholder with awe^ 
and force admiration from him despite his better 
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judgment/ Much of the extent and magnificence of 
the architectural works of the Romans is attributable 
to their knowledge and use of the arch, and to their 
employment of brick, of which almost all their struc- 
tures were built. The arch, the vaulted roof or dome, 
were the glories of the Roman architect. 

ThernuB^ or Public Baths, may be considered as 
essentially an imperial institution. They began and 
ended with imperial times. The simplicity of early 
times did not require such luxurious structures and 
appliances. The Tiber answered for many genera- 
tions all the purposes of health and exercise, but as 
luxury and luxurious habits increased, these splendid 
establishments became a necessity to the Roman 
people. It was under the reign of Augustus that 
the first Roman baths were built by Agrippa in 
B.C. 24 in the Campus Martius. He brought the 
Aqua Virgo into the city on purpose to supply his 
baths. They are spoken of by the Roman poets as 
one of the most populous resorts of the citizens, and 
the water enjoyed the reputation of being the coldest 
and freshest in the whole city. Pliny informs us he had 
the apoxuotnenos of Lysippus placed in front of them. 
He also ordered paintings, set in marble, to be placed 
in the laconicutn. After his death he bequeathed 
these baths and his pleasure grounds to the Roman 
people. Remains of these still exist near the 
Pantheon. Nero, and afterwards Titus, followed the 
example of Agrippa. The baths of Nero were near 
those of Agrippa, and covered a vast extent of 
ground. The baths of Titus were erected in 80 A.D., 
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on the site of the palace of Nero on the Esquiline. 
He availed himself of the earlier buildings to form 
the substructures of his baths. They are said to have 
covered an area of 1,150 by 850 feet Trajan also 
erected baths on the same hill to the north-east of 
those of Titus. Caracalla commenced his extensive 
baths* about A.D. 212. They were enlarged by 
Heliogabalus and completed by Alexander Severus. 
These, however, were surpassed by the magnificent 
therm(B erected by Diocletian, A.D. 302, and finished 
by Constantius and Maximian. They were of im- 
mense size, covering a space of 1 50,000 square yards, 
and containing marble seats for 3,200 bathers, being 
double the number of those which the therm(z of 
Caracalla accommodated. The central hall or tepi- 
dariutn was of magnificent size and proportion : the 
roof was 120 feet high, and was supported by colossal 
columns of red granite. Ammianus Marcellinus 
speaks of sixteen thermcB in Rome in the age of 
Constantius II. 

Before describing in more detail the baths of 
Caracalla, we must give a short description of the 
arrangement of Roman tkerma. In the first place 
we must remark that tkermcB are to be distinguished 
from balnecB. The latter were simply baths, and had 
none of the luxurious accessories of the more exten- 
sive thermce. 

The thernuB of Imperial Rome were not alone 
baths on the grandest scale of refinement or luxury ; 
they also included promenades, planted with trees, 
and covered alleys in which the idle took the fresh air. 
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There were stadia where athletes wrestled and exer- 
cised themselves ; there were numerous galleries, 
magnificent pinacothecce^ in which painters exhibited 
their paintings, sculptors their statues ; there were 
libraries also, and halls for conversation {exedrce)^ where 
students came to read, philosophers to discuss, orators 
and poets to write their prose and verse. Seneca 
tells us that in his day the baths shone with a pro- 
fusion of the most precious materials : the marbles of 
Egypt inlaid with those of Numidia ; the walls were 
laboriously stuccoed in imitation of painting, the 
chambers were covered with glass, the basins were 
of rare Thasian stone, and the water conveyed 
through silver pipes. The larger baths had a pro- 
fusion of statues, a number of columns supporting 
nothing, placed as an ornament merely on account 
of the expense, and the floor was of precious stones. 
The public baths were opened at sunrise and closed 
at sunset. The price of a bath was a quadrans^ the 
smallest piece of coined money. The usual hour for 
the bath among Romans was the ninth in winter and 
the eighth in summer. 

The most complete kind of baths were composed 
of the following separate rooms or halls : 

1. The apodyteriunty or, as termed by the Romans, 
the spoliatorium^ where the bathers undressed. Slaves, 
called capsariiy were stationed here, who took care of 
the clothes. 

2. Th^ frigidariunty where cold baths were taken. 

3. The tepidarium was a temperate hall, which was 
merely heated with warm air of an agreeable tem- 
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perature, in order to prepare the body for the great 
heat of the vapour and hot-water baths, and upon 

« 

returning, to obviate the danger of a too sudden 
transition to the open air. 

4. The caldarium, called also the balneuMy calida 
lavatioy was the hot-water bath. In the centre of 
this was the basin or bath {lavacrum ; it is also 
termed labrum) ; around this was a platform {schola\ 
or space for the accommodation of those who were 
waiting for their turn to enter the bath. As a further 
accommodation a seat {pulvinar) was generally 
added. 

5. Concamerata sudatio^ sudatorium^ or laconicum. 
The vapour bath was of a circular form, and was sur- 
mounted by a cupola. In the centre of this cupola 
was an opening, from which a huge shield {clipeus) 
was suspended ; this being raised or lowered regulated 
the temperature of the apartment. Under the floor 
was the hypocaust. 

6. The Elceothesium or unctuarium ; in this were 
kept the oils and perfumes, which were used on 
coming out of the baths, as well as before entering 
them ; this was generally next the apodyterium. 

7. The hypocaustum was a description of flue built 
under the floor {suspensurd) of the bath, fires being 
lit at the entrance, and the hot air thus generated 
being driven under the floor. It was, of course, 
hollow, the floor of the bath being supported on 
pillars ranged at regular distances, and usually 
standing from two to three feet high. 

In the thermce or larger baths there was a large 
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hall called a piscina^ which contained a reservoir for 
swimming {naiatid). 

The following is a description of the way in which 
these baths were used by the ancient Romans. 

On entering the thermcB the bathers first proceeded 
to undress in the apodyteriuniy they next went to 
the elceotJusium or unctuariunty where they anointed 
themselves all over with oil. When anointed, the 
bathers passed into the tepidarium, or sometimes into 
the sphceristeriutn^ in which they practised the various 
kinds of gymnastic exercises to which this part of 
the bath was appropriated. On the bell sounding to 
announce that the hot water was ready, they then 
went to the adjoining caldarium^ or hot- water bath, 
where they sat and washed themselves. After this 
they scraped themselves with instruments called 
strigikSy which were usually made of bronze. They 
were then carefully dried with cotton and linen 
cloths, and covered with a light mantle called 
gausape. On quitting the caldarium they went into 
the tepidariunty and either passed very slowly through 
or stayed some time in it, that they might not too 
suddenly expose their bodies to the atmosphere. 
They again passed through the elcBothesiumy where 
they had their bodies anointed with perfumed oils. 
Lastly, they returned to the apodyteriuMy where they 
resumed their clothes. 

We now give a more detailed description of the 
thermce of Caracalla. The following is Mr. Fergusson's 
description of them as they now stand. ' The general 
plan of the whole enclosure was a square of about 
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1,150 feet each way, with a bold but graceful curvi- 
linear projection on two sides, containing porticoes, 
gymnasia, lecture-rooms, and other halls for exercise 
of mind and body. In the rear were the reservoirs to 
contain the requisite supply of water, and below them 
the hypocausty or furnace, by which it was warmed 
with a degree of scientific skill we hardly give the 
Romans of that age credit for. Opposite to this and 
facing the street was one great portico extending the 
whole length of the building, into which opened a 
range of apartments meant apparently to be used as 
private baths, which extend also some way up each 
side. In front of the hypocaust, facing the north- 
east, was a semicircus, or theatridiumy 530 feet long, 
where youths performed their exercises, or contended 
for prizes. 

* These parts were, however, merely the accessories 
of the establishment surrounding the garden, in which 
the principal building was placed. This was a 
rectangle 730 feet by 380 feet, with a projection 
covered by a dome on the south-western side. There 
were two small courts (HH) included in the block, 
but nearly the whole of the rest appears to have been 
roofed over. 

' In the centre was the great hall (C), 82 feet wide by 
170 feet in length, and roofed by an intersecting 
vault, in three compartments, springing from eight 
great, pillars. This opened into a smaller apartment 
at each end, of rectangular form, and then again into 
two other semicircular halls, forming a splendid suite 
460 feet in length. This contra! room is generally 
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considered as the tepidarium^ or warmed apartment, 
having four warm baths opening out of it On the 
north-east side was the natatio, or plunge bath (O), 
probably tepid, a room of nearly the same dimensions 
and design as the qsntral one. On the side opposite 
to this was the circular apartment (A), covered by 
a dome, which from its situation, and the openness 
of its arrangements, must hav^ contained a cold 
bath or baths. There are four other rooms on 
this side, which seem also to have been cold 
baths/ 

• None of these points have, however, been satis- 
factorily settled, nor the uses of the smaller sub- 
ordinate rooms, every restorer giving them names 
according to his own ideas. For our purpose it 
suffices to know that no groups of state apartments 
in such dimensions, and wholly devoted to purposes 
of display and recreation, were ever before or since 
grouped together under one roof. The taste of many 
of the decorations would, no doubt, be faulty, and the 
architecture shows those incongruities inseparable 
from its state of transition ; but such a collection of 
stately halls must have made up a whole of greater 
splendour than we can easily realize from their bare 
and weather-beaten ruins, or from anything else to 
which we can compare them. Even allowing for 
their being almost wholly built of brick, and for 
being disfigured by the bad taste inseparable from 
everything Roman, there is nothing in the world 
whi^ for size and grandeur can compare with these 
imperial places of recreation.' ' At the present day. 
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floors encumbered with large fragments of falling 
ceiling/ as Mr. Hillard writes, * masses of brickwork, 
patches of mosaic, vaults half filled with rubbish, 
enormous blocks of stone and marble, attest, like the 
bones of a buried mastodon, the colossal nature of the 
original structure.* 

' The baths of Antoninus Caracalla,' writes Gibbon 
in his immortal work, 'which were open at stated 
hours for the indiscriminate service of the senators and 
the people, contained above 1,600 seats of marble ; 
and more than 3,000 were reckoned in the baths of 
Diocletian. The walls of the lofty apartments were 
covered with curious mosaics that imitated the art of 
the pencil in the elegance of the design and the 
variety of colours. The Egyptian granite was 
beautifully encrusted with the precious green marble 
of Numidia ; the perpetual stream of hot water was 
poured into the capacious basins through so many 
wide mouths of bright and massy silver ; and the 
meanest Roman could purchase with a small copper 
coin the daily enjoyment of a scene of pomp and 
luxury which might excite the envy of kings. From 
these stately palaces issued a swarm of dirty and 
ragged plebeians, without shoes and without mantle, 
who loitered away whole days in the street or Forum, 
to hear news or to hold disputes ; who dissipated 
in extravagant gaming the miserable pittance of 
their wives ?ind children, and spent the hours of the 
night in obscure taverns, in the indulgence of gross and 
vulgar sensuality.' 

We now add some further details. 
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The central hall may be said, with some degree of 
certainty, to have been the tepidarium. It had a very 
lofty roof, supported by eight granite pillars of 
colossal size ; their capitals, which exhibit an over- 
elaborate decoration, are still to be seen on the floor 
of the hall. One of the columns was given to the 
Duke Cosmo I., and now stands in the Piazza 
Sta. Trinita, Florence. St. George's Hall, Liverpool, 
is said to be a reproduction both in scale and design 
of this central hall. At the end of the hall stood two 
enormous prophyry basins, one of which is now in the 
Museum at Naples. The pavement exhibits the 
richest varieties of marbles. On one side of this a 
large hall contains in its floor an extensive basin, 
3 feet 6 inches deep, showing that it was used for a 
cold swimming bath {natatid). On the opposite side is 
a circular building or rotunda, the general view with 
regard to which, from its circular shape and its having 
a dome, is that it is the laconiaim^ or vapour bath. 
Near this are chambers which contained the apparatus 
for heating water, and flues are seen inserted in the 
walls for carrying up the hot air. On the sides of this 
extensive block of building are corresponding halls, 
which are supposed to have been spkceristeria^ or tennis 
courts, ball playing being a favourite game with the 
Romans ; each contains an apse in the outside wall, 
and opposite is a semicircular tribune; the central part 
was divided into three aisles, separated by rows 
of columns. The whole was paved in mosaic ; a rich 
marble fringe ran round the upper part of the hall. 
In the tribune at the north side was found a mosaic 
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pavement composed of parallelograms, each containing 
the full-sized figure of an athlete. It is now in the 
Lateran Museum. Portions, however, are still to be 
seen. The fragments of mosaic, with marine monsters, 
placed by the side of this hall are portions of the 
pavement of the room over this hall, which fell down 
many years ago. Such was the concussion caused by 
the fall of these vaults, that it was heard like a sound 
of thunder in Rome. 

Spartianus describes an extensive hall in these 
thernKBy called the Cella Solearis. His words are : 
* At Rome Caracalla left some astonishing baths, which 
bear his name. There is a room called Cella Solearis, 
which architects say could not possibly have been 
constructed in any other way. Cross beams of bronze 
are said to be placed over it, upon which the whole 
vaulting rests, and the span is so great that skilful 
mechanics say the same effect could not be produced 
by any other means/ This has been identified by 
some with the tepidarium or central hall. 

Olympiodorus tells us that these baths contained 
1,600 seats of polished marble for the use of bathers. 

The reservoir in the rear was supplied by the 
Antonine Aqueduct, a branch of the Aqua Marcia. 

A system of subterranean arches and vaults extends 
beneath the whole central space of the therm(B. 'The 
object of these,* wrote Dr. Braun, * was, in the first 
place, to obtain a level space of great extent ; secondly, 
to drain the building, through which so many 
million gallons of water had to be daily conveyed; 
and finally, to afford means of communication for 
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attendants, so that the numerous slaves in service 
could appear from underground without interfering in 
any way with the freedom of the persons in the upper 
hdlls.' 

Many masterpieces of art have been discovered in 
these ihermtB. The Hercules of Glycon, the Flora, 
and the Toro Famese were found in its ruins. The 
urns in green basalt in the Vatican, the granite basins 
in the Piazza Famese, with other treasures, have been 
discovered within its walls. 


ROMAN TOMBS. 

Respect for the dead, and a considerate regard 
for the due performance of the rites of burial, have 
been distinctive features in man in all ages and 
countries. Among the Greeks and Romans great im- 
portance was attached to the burial of the dead, as, if a 
corpse remained unburied, it was believed that the spirit 
of the departed wandered for a hundred years on the 
hither side of the Styx, Hence it became a religious 
duty to scatter earth over any unburied body which 
any one might chance to meet. This was considered 
sufficient to appease the infernal gods. The earliest 
tomb was the tumulus or mound of earth, heaped 
over the dead. It is a form naturally suggested to 
man in the early stages of his development There 
are two classes of primitive tombs which are evidently 
of the highest antiquity. The hypergcean or raised 
mounds, or tumuli, and hypogeean, which are sub- 
terranean or excavated. The tumulus may be con- 
sidered as the most simple and the most ancient form 
of sepulture. Its adoption was universal among all 
primitive nations. Such was the memorial raised by 
the Greeks over the bodies of their heroes. These 
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raised mounds are to be met with in all countries. 
The Etruscans improved upon this form by surround- 
ing the base with a podium, or supporting wall of 
masonry, as at the Cocumella at Vulci, and in the 
Regulini-Galassi tomb. The Lydians adopted a similar 
improvement in the tomb of Alyattes, near Sardis. 
The p}rramid, which is but a further development 
in stone of this form of sepulture, is not peculiar to 
Egypt alone ; it has been adopted in several other 
countries. Examples of subterranean tombs are to be 
found in Egypt, Etruria, and Greece. Those of Egypt 
and Etruria afford instances of extraordinary labour 
bestowed in excavating and constructing these sub- 
terranean abodes of the dead. The great reverence 
paid by the Egyptians to the bodies of their ancestors, 
and their careful preservation of them by embalmment, 
necessitated a great number and vast extent of tombs^ 
The Egyptians called their earthly dwellings inns, 
because men stay there but a brief while ; the tombs 
of the departed they called everlasting mansions, 
because the dead dwelt in them for ever. 

In that strange collection of the styles of all 
nations, writes Mr. Fergusson, which, mingled to- 
gether, makes up the sum of Roman art, nothing 
strikes the architectural student with more astonish^ 
ment than the number and importance of their 
tombs. 

The sides of the roads approaching their principal 
cities were lined with countless tombs, which bore 
inscriptions relating the virtues of the deceased for 
the benefit of the passers-by ; the Via Appia, the Via 
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Latina, the street of the tombs at Pompeii, bear witness 
to this custom. 

No tombs were erected within the limits of the city 
properly so called, that is, the line of the wall of 
Servius TulHus, which continued to be the boundary 
of the city down to the time of Aurelian, A.D. 275. 
Each gate of the city was therefore within the site of 
the nearest tomb. The tomb of Bibulus, which is now 
in the centre of the city, was originally outside the 
Porta Ratumena. 

Burial within the walls was strictly prohibited. 
Cicero quotes a law of the Twelve Tables to this 
effect : * Hominem mortuum in urbe ne sepeleto neve 
urito.' There were exceptions, however, to this rule 
in favour of families who had merited it by some 
distinguished conduct Cicero tells us Publicola had 
this honour. Plutarch also states that all who had 
triumphed might be buried within the city. The 
emperors and vestals, as persons who were not bound 
by the laws, might be buried within the city. 

The Romans called sepulcrum^ the ordinary tomb, 
and monumentum, the building consecrated to the 
memory of a person without any funeral ceremony ; 
so that the same person could have several monu- 
ments, and in different places, but could have but one 
tomb. Roman tombs assume difTerent forms. They 
were of the most varied and fantastic shapes and 
designs, the most common forms being those with 
square or circular bases, cylindrical superstructure and 
conical roof; gradually the round tomb became the 

most prominent form. As a general rule, says Mr. 
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Fergusson, it may be stated the gradual enlargement 
of the circular central apartment is almost a certain 
test of the age of a tomb, till at last, before the age 
of Constantine, they became, in fact, representations 
of the Pantheon on a small scale, almost always with 
a crypt or circular vault below the principal apart- 
ment. 

Some Roman tombs consisted of two chambers, 
one over the other ; the upper one was above ground, 
and was used for family festivals and commemorative 
feasts, and frequently as a kind of guest-chamber. 
Under this, and considerably underground, was the 
chamber for the sarcophagi for bodies that were 
buried, not burnt ; an interesting example of this kind 
of tomb is the painted tomb in the Via Latina. A 
class of tombs, which Mr. Parker notices, may be 
mentioned here, as they are not generally understood. 
These are built in imitation of the funeral pyre, to 
which the Romans attached so much importance. 
The mass of faggots used for burning the bodies is 
represented by a mass of concrete from ten to twenty 
feet high, and the great beams of wood which were 
placed across the faggots in layers, with the ends 
projecting, are represented by pieces of travertine or 
of marble, about a foot square, projecting from the 
concrete mass two or three feet. 

The tombs of tlfe rich were commonly built of 
marble, and the ground enclosed with an iron railing 
or wall, and planted with trees. The best example 
of a Roman tomb now remaining is the well-known 
one of Caecilia Metella, the wife of Crassus, and 
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daughter of Quintus Metellus, who obtained the sur- 
name of Creticus, for his conquest of Crete, B.C. 6j. 
It IS composed of a circular tower, nearly 70 feet in 
diameter, resting on a quadrangular basement, about 
100 feet square. The circular part of the tomb is 
built with blocks of the finest travertine, fitted to- 
gether *with great precision ; it has a beautiful frieze 
of ox-skulls, with wreaths joining them, and a well- 
profiled cornice, over which a conical roof is supposed 
to have risen. On a marble panel below the frieze, 
on the side towards the Via Appia, is the inscription : 
'Caeciliae— Q. Cretici, F. — Metellae Crassi.* A stone 
conical roof probably surmounted the tower. We 
have no tomb, writes Mr. Fergusson, of the same 
importance so perfect, nor one which enables us to 
connect the Roman tombs so nearly with the Etrus- 
can. The only addition in this instance is that of 
the square basement or podium. Next in age and 
importance is the tomb of Augustus, erected by 
Augustus, during his lifetime, in the Campus Martins. 
It was a circular building, about 300 feet in diameter, 
and about 60 feet in height. It is thus described 
by Strabo : * It is built upon immense foundations of 
white marble, and covered with evergreens. On the 
top is a statue of Augustus in bronze, underneath are 
the vaults for himself, his relations, and dependents.* 
It is now completely ruined, and*so surrounded with 
buildings that its plan can be with difficulty made 
out. The most remarkable and well-known Roman 
tomb is the Mausoleum of Hadrian. This massive 
edifice was erected by Hadrian about A.D. 130, on 
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the right bank of the Tiber. It is a massive circular 
tower, 235 feet in diameter, and 140 feet in height, 
standing on a square basement, each side of which is 
340 feet in length, and about 75 feet high. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Fergusson, the whole was crowned, prob- 
ably by a dome, or at least by a curvilinear roof, 
which, with its central ornament, must have risen to 
a height of not less than 300 feet. In the centre of 
the mausoleum is the sepulchral chamber, in the form 
of a Greek cross, in which was the urn enclosing the 
ashes of Hadrian. 

A tomb which bears a great resemblance in its 
main features to that of Caecilia Metella, and to the 
-Mausoleum of Hadrian is that of the Gens Plautia at 
the Ponte Lucano. It is composed of a cylindrical 
tower of travertine, based on a square foundation, 
and was originally capped with a conical roof of 
stone. Two inscriptions record the names of M. 
Plautius Silvanus, Consul 2 B.C., and his son, T. 
Plautius Silvanus, Prefect of the city, 80 A.D. 

The most ancient and most historically interesting 
of Roman tombs is that of the great family of the 
Cornelian Scipios, which was discovered in 1780, in 
a vineyard on the north-east side of the Via Appia, 
about 1,100 metres from the site of the Porta Capena. 
The tomb consists of a number of passages roughly 
hewn in the tufa. In it was found the sarcophagus 
of Scipio Barbatus, now in the Vatican. It is of 
peperino. On the upper part is the name painted in 
red on the lid between two Ionic spirals. Beneath 
the cornice is a row of Doric triglyphs, with rosettes 
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between them. Under this is an inscription in 
honour of L. Scipio Barbatus, who was Consul 
A.U.C. 456 (b.C. 298). He was great-grandfather of 
Scipio Africanus. The inscription is most interesting, 
as it presents one of the earliest examples of Latin 
orthography. It is in Saturnian verse. The tomb 
of the Scipios was for sarcophagi only ; that ancient 
family prided itself on its Etruscan origin, and in 
keeping up the older Etruscan custon^ of burying 
the bodies in sarcophagi, and not burning them. The 
tomb of Eurysaces the baker, which was discovered 
embedded in the wall of Honorius, close to the Porta 
Maggiore, is a very curious piece of construction, 
being decorated with stone mortars such as were 
used by bakers for kneading their dough. The tomb 
of Bibulus is interesting as a relic of republican 
times in Rome. It was built ' senatus consulto populique 
jussu^ According to Burton, the person buried in 
this place was probably grandson of the C. Pobl. 
Bibulus who was tribune in 544. This would fix 
the date of the monument somewhere about 630 or 
earlier. It is outside the line of the walls of Servius 
Tullius. Mr. Fergusson considers that the name of 
temple of Minerva given to the round vaulted build- 
ing near the walls is a misnomer. He places it with 
the tombs, because its site is one that would justify 
its being so classed, and its form being just such as 
would be applicable to that purpose and no other. 

The tomb of C. Cestius presents an unusual feature 
in Roman architecture, that of a pyramid built of 
brick and tufa in the centre, and covered over with 
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slabs of marble. It is 1 14 feet hrgh, and the length 
of each side of the base, 90 feet. On the outside of 
the pyramid is an inscription giving the name and 
titles of the owner of the tomb — Caius Cestius, of the 
Poblician tribe, a praetor, a tribune of the people, 
and one of the seven epulones appointed to prepare 
the banquets of the gods at public solemnities. It 
dates about the time of Augustus. 

The kind of tomb more commonly used was a 
cippus, or low column, frequently of a quadrangular 
form, but sometimes round, which bore on its prin- 
cipal face the Latin inscription which gave the name, 
titles, and relationship of the deceased. The funeral 
inscriptions generally commence with the letters D M 
— Diis Manibus — followed by the name in the geni- 
tive case. Sometimes the letters D M are wanting ; 
then the name and title of the deceased are in the 
dative case. We find frequently on them the age of 
the deceased in years, months, and days — the name 
of the parent, freedman, or of the friend who raised 
the monument over the tomb of the deceased. 

Frequently the body was placed in a sarcophagus 
or marble coffin, with similar inscriptions ; a very re- 
markable specimen of this kind is the celebrated 
sarcophagus of Scipio, found in the tomb of the 
Scipios, at Rome. Under the Antonines, sarcophagi 
were frequently used. They were embellished with 
ornaments and elaborate bas-reliefs.* 

* We may notice here a remarkable feature with regard to 
Roman tombs : the inconsistency of the subjects represented in 
Roman sarcophagi. They generally present Bacchic scenes, or 
combats «Df Amazons, but nothing alluding to the purpose of the 
sarcophagus, nothing referring to death or to a future life. 
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The custom of burning the dead bodies only came ^ 

into fashion in the latter half of the Republic, and did 
not continue altogether more than three or four cen- 
turies ; it came in gradually and went out gradually : 
perhaps the Christian repugnance to the practice 
hastened the abandonment of it I 

The ashes of the bodies were enclosed in cinerary 
urns, which were composed of various materials, and 
were varied in form, with or without inscriptions. 
The urns of the same family were sometimes de- 
posited in a place prepared for that purpose, gene- 
rally below the level of the ground; Its interior walls 
were pierced with several stories of arched niches 
{locult), in each of which one or several urns (plla) were 
placed over the niches ; the names of the deceased 
were inscribed on marble tablets. This is what the 
Romans called a columbarium, a name derived from 
the likeness of the niches in the walls to pigeon-holes. 
To the columbarium was usually attached an ustrinum, 
where the corpse was burned. When the deceased, 
having been killed in battle, or having died at sea, 
did not receive the honours of sepulture, a cenotaph, 
or empty tomb, was raised to him, with the cere- 
monies regulated by law ; these cenotaphs bore the 
same ornaments as the sarcophagi and tombs. The 
place appointed for tombs was generally by the side 
of roads ; and though they were not allowed to be 
constructed within the city, there was no restriction 
as to their approaching close to the walls. Accord- 
ingly, we find that most of the roads leading out of 
ancient towns are lined with tombs, an instance of 
which we have at Pompeii, where the Street of the 
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Tombs, forming an approach to the city gate, is one 
of the most interesting objects in that place ; and 
lately it has been discovered that the Via Appia and 
the Via Latina have been lined with tombs close to 
Rome. A number of these tombs, extending on the 
Via Appia for over eight miles beyond the tomb of 
Caecilia Metella, have been discovered and brought to 
light by the energy and talent of the late Commenda- 
tore Canina, who has published a most interesting work ^ 
on them, giving restorations of the principal monu- 
ments. 

Many fragmentary inscriptions have been found, 
which once belonged to these tombs^ but not one of 
any historical importance. The greater part of them 
record the names of freedmen and other obscure 
people, as the larger and more highly decorated tombs 
were plundered first, and their marble casing and in- 
scriptions completely destroyed at an early period.* 

*The solemn feeling,' writes Mr. Merivale, *with 
which a great city would naturally be approached, 
was redoubled by the wayside spectacle, peculiarly 
Roman, of the memorials of the dead. The sepul- 
chres of twenty generations lined the high roads for 
several miles beyond the gates ; and many of these 
were edifices of considerable size and architectural 
pretensions, for it was the nobles only whose houses 
were thus distinguished, and each patrician family 
pointed with pride to its own mausoleum, in which 
it gathered the ashes of its members, and often of its 
slaves and freedmen, beneath a common roof. Flanked 
by such rows of historic marble, and crossed by the 

* Burn's " Old Rome.'' 
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gaunt shadows of funereal cypresses, the Appian— 
the Queen, as it was proudly termed, of all ways, as 
the oldest and the longest, and the most frequented 
— approached the city from the south. At five miles' 
distance from the wall it traversed the famous plain 
where Horatio decided the fate of the young Re- 
public, and where the monuments of the Roman and 
Sabine champions indicated the spot on which each 
had fallen. Nearly at the first milestone, as measured 
from the Servian gates, it passed under the arch of 
Drusus, and thence descended a gentle slope into the 
hollow of the Aqua Crabra. The monuments of the 
dead now lay closer together. Here were the sepul- 
chres of the Scipios, the Furii, the.Maniiii, the Servilii, 
Catilini and Marcelli, of which the first four have been 
already discovered ; the rest still await the exploration 
of the curious. Here were laid under a common dome, 
in cells arranged along the walls, the ashes of the slaves 
of Augustus and Livia. Hard by the gate reposed the 
remains of the base Horatia, slain by a patriot brother 
for her devotion to a foreign lover.' The excava- 
tions, he adds, of the last few years extend from the 
fourth to the ninth milestone. 

Besides the foundations of villas, temples, and 
sepulchres, many inscriptions have been brought to 
hght, which appear, however, in almost every case 
to belong to the later periods of the Empire. It is 
possible, from the single word * Cotta,' which can now 
be read upon the Casal Rotondo, a monument of 
similar character to that known, by the name of 
Caecilia Metella, that this was the tomb of Messala 
Corvinus. 


THE CATACOMBS. 

The catacombs were the subterranean burial-places 
of the early Christians in Rome. It is not easy to 
fix the origin of the name of catacomb, now generally 
applied to all these excavations ; it appears to have 
been first employed in the seventh century, to des^- 
nate a limited space or vault beneath the Basilica of 
St. Sebastian on the Appian, ad catacumbas. The 
general application, however, to all these Christen 
sepulchres was only at a much later period, for we 
find these caverns of Christian resort and interment 
universally designated, in the Acts of the Martyrs and 
early Fathers of the Church, as cemeteries or places 
of repose. There is considerable difference of opinion 
as to the derivation of the word ' catacomb.' Hoffman 
derives it from KaTa, down ; and cumha, a hollow. 
Ducange suggests another from cata and tumbas, 
' undei^round tombs.' The word ' cemetery ' is 
derived from a Greek word, Koifiift^puiv, meaning 
'sleeping-place,' hence the frequent formula in the 
Christian epitaphs, ' he sleeps in peace,' ' the sleeping 
place of Elpis ;' for with the early Christians, death 
was but a sleep from which they were to be awakened 
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to everlasting happiness. * Soon/ Prudentius says, in 
one of his hymns, * the time will come when these 
bones shall be reanimated, when blood shall flow 
again in these veins, when life will resume possession 
of the abode it has abandoned. Those bodies, which 
have long lain in the dust of the tombs, shall ascend 
to heaven to join again their former souls/ 

The practice of subterranean burial among the early 
Christians was evidently derived from the Jewish 
custom of burying the dead in excavated sepulchres, 
and thus may have been adopted by the early Jewish 
converts. The Roman Jews. had a very early cata- 
comb of their own contiguous to their place of abode, 
in the Transteverine quarter of Rome. It is generally 
supposed that the early Christians used for burial- 
places the excavations made by the Romans for 
procuring the stone and cement for building purposes, 
and that they were originally arenarim^ or sand-pits, 
from which the Romans extracted that peculiar 
variety of volcanic ashes called arena by the ancients, 
and puzzolana by the moderns, so extensively used in 
the composition of their mortars. A more careful 
examination of the several catacombs now scarcely 
permits of attributing any portion of those used for 
interment to such* an origin; but, on the contrary, 
renders evident that they were formed expressly for 
the purpose we now see them used for, and in no 
way connected with the arenaricet except when lying 
beneath these Pagan excavations. 

Recent geological observations on the soil of the 
country around Rome have shown that the surface of 
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the Camj agna consists of volcanic rocks of different 
natures and ages. The earliest of the series, the tufa 
litoide, was constantly employed from the earliest 
ages in the buildings of the Clpaca, the Tabularium, the 
so-called wall of Romulus ; the second, or tufagrano- 
lare^ which, though it has just consistency enough to 
retain the form given to it by the excavator, cannot 
be hewn or extracted in blocks ; and the puzzolana^ 
which has been extensively used in all ages for 
niortar and cement. The tu;fa litoide and the 
puzzolana were thus alone used for building purposes 
by the Romans, and the catacombs are never found 
excavated in these. The catacombs were hewn only 
in the tufa granolare^ and were consequently excavated 
expressly for burials by the early Christians. The 
Christian architects carefully avoided the massive strata 
of the tufa litoide, and we believe it is ascertained 
that all the known catacombs are driven exclusively 
along the courses of the tufa granolare. Wfth equal 
care these subterranean engineers avoided the layers 
of puzzolana, which would have rendered their work 
insecure, and in which no permanent rock-tomb could 
have been constructed. Thus we arrive at the curious 
fact, that in making the catacombs the excavators 
carefully avoided the strata of hard stone and the 
strata of soft stone, used respectively for building and 
for mortar, and selected that course of medium 
hardness which was best adapted to their peculiar 
purpose. 

Signor de Rossi has now demonstrated that the 
Roman Christians from the first excavated their own 
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catacombs in an orderly, systematic, and legal way. 
A certain area of ground was purchased, or given to 
them by some wealthy convert, and the subterranean 
passages were dug out in some fixed place beneath 
the surface. The conclusion must be that the cata- 
comb galleries can never have been dug out for any 
other purpose than that of interment ; or, in other 
words, that they have a Christian, not a Pagan origin. 
It can be no longer supposed that the primitive 
Roman Christians buried their dead from the first in 
the meanest and most furtive manner; on the con- 
trary, it would seem that before the close of the first 
century they had begun their catacombs on a large 
scale, without concealment, and with the free use of 
every embellishment of the art of the time. 

It has been a matter of surprise to some how these 
catacombs could have been excavated and the earth 
removed without the knowledge of a Government 
which persecuted the Christians. But De Rossi has 
shown that these catacombs were excavated openly, 
and with the permission of the authorities. The law 
was severe against all religions which had not been 
approved of by the Senate, but as a * burial college ' 
the Christian association was authorized. The 
Roman Emperors may have persecuted the Christians 
themselves, but they respected their tombs. In the 
first and second centuries of the Empire, several burial 
associations (collegia funeraticici) were formed by a 
special decree of the Senate. The Christians had 
evidently availed themselves of this privilege, and 
hence their places of burial were respected. 
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From the very first the Christians preferred inter- 
ment to cremation for the disposal of the dead. 
They adopted, as De Rossi has shown, the rules and 
privileges of the funeral confraternities which were 
common in pagan Rome, and for some years, at least, 
they had nothing to fear from legal interference or 
popular violence ; afterwards, in the times of open 
persecution, they were reduced to the greatest straits. 

The catacombs were begun, it would seem, in 
Apostolic times, and were not disused until many 
years after ' the peace of the Church,' that is, after 
the publication of the Edict of Toleration by the 
Emperor Galerius, A.D. 311. 

The catacombs are distributed in considerable 
numbers — about sixty in all — in every direction out- 
side the walls of Rome. They consist of an immense 
network of subterranean passages or galleries, gene- 
rally intersecting each other at right angles, some- 
times tortuous, more rarely diverging from a centre. 
These galleries vary in length and height ; in general 
they may be stated to be 8 feet high by 3 to 5 feet 
wide ; the roof is either horizontal or slightly vaulted, 
and seldom requires any other support than its walls 
in the tufa, in the sides of which are excavated the 
sepulchral loculi^ or graves, forming tiers above each 
other like berths in the cabin of a ship. There the 
bodies of the dead were placed, being first embalmed 
with spices and wrapped in fine linen, to imitate the 
mode of our Lord's interment at Jerusalem. These 
graves are irregular in size, persons of all ages being 
interred close to each other, as well as in depth, some- 
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times being destined to contain a single corpse, in 
other cases two or three. The average number of 
graves on each side, on each ti^r, is about five, and 
their length 8 feet, and when undisturbed are found 
closed, with marble slabs or tiles, on which inscriptions 
and Christian emblems are often cut. Besides these 
loculi confined to the walls of the galleries, wider 
spaces, called arcosolia^ consisting of an arch over a 
grave, or a sarcophagus hollowed in the tufa, are 
frequent, forming a kind of small apse over the place 
where the body was deposited. A third class in the 
sepulchral chambers, surrounded with loculi and arco- 
solia, occurs at intervals, which have often been 
converted into family vaults and places of worship. 
To these the name of cubicula, or sleeping chambers, 
has been applied. A fourth description of crypts, or 
chapels of larger dimensions, were destined for places 
of worship and meeting. 

The extent of these catacombs is enormous — not as 
to the amount of superficial soil which they underlie, for 
they rarely, if ever, pass beyond the third milestone from 
the city— but in the actual length of their galleries, 
for these are often excavated in various levels, three, 
four, or even five, one above the other, and then cross 
and recross one another, sometimes at short intervals, 
on each of these levels, so that, according to Mr. Par- 
ker, the galleries in the Campagna are said to extend 
altogether to between 800 and 900 miles. 

An attempt has been made to calculate the number 
of Christians deposited in these early cemeteries by 
the number of graves which exist within a given area 
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in those already explored ; but as the knowledge pos- 
sessed of the extent of the galleries is very incomplete, 
the results deduced from such calculations are very 
unsatisfactory, amounting to little better than guess- 
work. Padre Marchi, who has paid more attention 
to Christian 3rch3eol<^y than any living author, sup- 
poses that each cemetery contains ioo,000 graves, and 
there being sixty in all, it would follow that up to the 
end of the sixth century — after which the Christians 
enjoyed liberty of worship and of interment for their 
dead above ground — the number would amount to 
6,000,000, But, as Mr. Parker writes, the grounds on 
which these calculations of Padre Marchi rest are not 
very satisfactory ; there seems to have been a good 
deal of conjecture. ' There is no doubt, however,' he 
adds, ' that they are of enormous extent, and must 
have contained a very large number of bodies.' 

As to the age of the catacombs, some date 
soon after S. Peter's martyrdom ; but by far the 
greater number are subsequent to the first century 
and a half. They probably, as Mr. Parker writes, 
came into use gradually during the first and second 
centuries. At first only hculi, or mere graves in stone 
or sand, ex<;avated out of the rock on the sides of 
the subterranean sand-pit roads, were used ; then 
arcosolia, or graves under arches, for two persons ; 
then chambers, for family burial. Vaults were exca- 
vated, with entrances from the sand-pit roads ; then 
these were made with distinct entrances, independent 
of the sand-pit roads altogether. 

The catacombs were often repaired during the 
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Middle Ages, when they became the resort of peni- 
tents to the tombs of the martyrs and early Popes. 
Many of the cubicula^ originally ^the burying-places of 
some family, to whom they had been sold in perpetuity, 
were subsequently converted into places of worsTiip, 
and may be considered as anterior to the time of 
Constantine. They were, as Mr. Parker writes, 'burial 
chapels for the funeral service and for the worship of 
the relics of the martyrs/ It was only after the con- 
version of the Emperor Constantine to Christianity 
that the Christian rites were permitted to be cele- 
brated in public; but long afterwards, from the 
sanctity of the localities, those cubicula continued to 
be resorted to for devotional purposes. Although 
the greater number of the Christian dead were de- 
posited in loculi^ arcosolia^ or cubicula^ a few were 
placed in marble tombs — sarcophagi — decorated with 
Christian emblems. Some of these may still be seen 
in the catacombs. 

Most of the bodies interred in the catacombs have 
been supposed to be those of martyrs ; but, as Mr. 
Parker says, the indications of martyrdom which were 
formerly relied upon prove, on investigation, to be of 
doubtful authority. The palm-branch is found abun- 
dantly on early tombstones in the Jews' catacombs. 
The small vial, containing the remains of a red fluid, 
supposed to be blood, has been tested by able chemists, 
and is found certainly not to be bloody but probably 
wine. This was a Pagan custom very likely, to be 
followed by the Christians as a custom only, without 
attaching any particular meaning to it. The tombs 
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of martyrs had a great influence on the history^ of 
the catacombs ; hundreds of persons sought to have 
the bodies of their friends interred in the same ceme- 
tery, and large prices were paid for a family burying- 
place near a martyr. 

As many of these catacombs were highly decorated 
with fresco-paintings, we may here quote Signor de 
Rossi's sketch of the gradual development of Chris- 
tian painting : ' In its first beginnings, it was intent 
only in creating or selecting certain necessary types 
or figures that might stand for the religious truths that 
it desired to represent. It did not concern itself to 
make a complete provision of appropriate accessory 
ornaments of its own, but borrowed them without 
scruple from the works of the Pagan school, from the 
midst of which it was springing forth. The principal 
figure in the composition — some Biblical, or at least 
symbolical — gave the religious and Christian character 
to the whole. The entourage was then completed by 
an abundance of merely decorative figures, freely 
imitated from types of Roman art, such as birds, 
garlands, vases of fruits or flowers, fantastic heads, 
winged genii, personifications of the seasons, etc., 
and this is the leading characteristic of the first 
age of Christian painting. By-and-by the cycle of 
symbolical types grew more rich and complicated 
by the addition of the mystical interpretation of 
Biblical stories, and was used with great skill and 
freedom under the direction, it would appear, of 
learned theological guides. By the end of the third 
century this cycle had received a fixed individual 
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form, and was constantly reiterated. It had become, 
as it were, consecrated, and Christian art was almost 
hieratic in its character, as in ancient Egypt or modem 
Greece, so fixed and immovable were its types, * always 
like one another and always unlike nature.' But the 
Biblical histories had now almost superseded the use 
of symbols. These had already begun to decline 
from the middle of the third century, when the for- 
mularies of Christian epigraphy were gradually develop- 
ing ; and in the next century one might almost say 
they disappeared altogether. Towards the end of the 
fourth, or the beginning of the fifth century, the radical 
revolution which the conversion of Constantine had 
effected in the social and political position of Chris- 
tians had set an equally distinct mark upon Christian 
art. The age of symbolism had passed away. Scenes 
from real life are now introduced. Even the details 
of bloody martyrdoms are painted on the tombs, or 
the walls of churches.* 

*The earliest paintings in the catacombs,' writes 
Dr. Kugler, *as far as we can judge from the slight 
remains of them, as well as from the engravings, 
exhibit much grandeur of arrangement, and as re- 
gards the distribution of the spaces and mode of 
decoration, approach very near to the wall-paintings 
of the best period of the Empire. They are also 
characterized by a peculiar solemnity and dignity 
of style, though accompanied by certain technical 
deficiencies. Through the deep spirit of the new 
religion, the genius of ancient manners and of 
ancient art, though these were inwardly shaken 
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to their foundation, may still be seen to reign 
triumphant, and in the cheerful symbolical decora- 
tion with which it invested the earlier graves of the 
Christians we recognise the same feeling which had 
been applied to the later graves of the heathen. The 
walls of these recesses are ornamented with subjects, 
the roofs still more richly so. Light arabesques, 
which — in spite of all rudeness of execution — remind 
us of the paintings at Pompeii and in the baths of 
Titus, are distributed in a series of compartments 
round a centre picture. These represent the whole 
cycle of Christian symbols, from the merely decora- 
tively employed dolphin, lamb, dove, etc., as well as 
subjects of pastoral life and the vintage, to the Biblical 
types of the New Testament, in which the histories 
of Jonah and Moses, as prefigurations of the Resurrec- 
tion and Redemption, occur the most frequently.' 

The number of these symbols was enriched by the 
figurative mode of expression in the Holy Scriptures. 
The cross was used at first as a symbol of Christ (the 
Greek X), and at a later period as a token of sacri- 
ficial death and redemption ; the palm branch, the 
heathen symbol of victory, but, in a Christian sense, 
that only of the victory over death ; the peacock as 
a sign of immortality ; the dove for the Holy Spirit, 
or for beatified spirits generally; the stag for the 
desire of baptism ; the ship indicating the Church, 
as typified by Noah's ark ; a fish swimming with a 
basket of bread on its back for the Eucharistic 
Sacrament ; the horse for eagerness or speed in em- 
bracing divine doctrine ; the lion for the martyr's 
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fortitude ; the phoenix for the Resurrection ; the hare 
for persecution, or the perils to which the faithful 
must be exposed ; the cock for watchfulness ; the 
lyre, of the worship of God ; the anchor, of fortitude, 
faith and hope. Certain trees also appear in the 
same mystic order. The cypress and the pine for 
death, the olive for the fruit of good works, the vine 
for the person of Christ. All these signs breathe a 
figurative language, which has its basis only in 
general allusions, and in thoughtful but conventional 
associations. The element of a free figurative em- 
bodiment, and of a personal or even individual repre- 
sentation, is entirely absent from them. The first 
decided step in this direction is made by the favourite 
representation of the Good Shepherd, who is guarding 
His flock and bringing back a wandering lamb. As 
Christ Himself is designated by this beautiful simile, 
early Christian art received it with thoughtful feeling, 
here, too, still satisfied with a general ideal repre- 
sentation, yet far from striving after the stamp of a 
distinct character. The figure of the shepherd is 
conceived in the ideal manner of antique art, as a 
tender beardless youth in a short shepherd's garb. 
Yet they did not rest satisfied with this. The prin- 
cipal scenes in the history of our Lord were frequently 
depicted : corresponding incidents in the Old Testa- 
ment, in which allusions to His life and sufferings 
were perceived, were added as significant parallel 
subjects, and thus the sphere of representation was 
more and more enlarged and enriched. The wonder- 
ful deliverance of Daniel from the lions* den, of Jonah 
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from the whale's belly, the ascension of Elijah, the 
sufferings of Job, and many similar scenes, were 
represented, all bearing an intelligible reference to 
the Messiah, and pointing to sufferings, persecutions, 
and promised redemption. The scanty means of 
expression belonging to antique art were employed, 
and all outward allusions were expressed by symbolic 
tokens : sun, moon, day and night, rivers and moun- 
tains, are to be found among the characters of the 
Old and New Testaments, proving how the original 
and theological importance of these beings was 
gradually fading away. Still more unequivocally is 
this perceived when personages belonging to the 
heathen myths are admitted into the rang^ of 
Christian representation — when Cupid and Psyche 
are met with among Christian symbols, or when even 
Christ Himself is represented as Orpheus with the 
lyre. Thus, for instance, we find Him represented 
on the central panel of one of the most beautiful 
early Christian v/all-paintings in the catacomb of 
S. Calixtus. In the eight compartments surround- 
ing the principal picture^ small landscapes with 
the figure of an animal are introduced alternately 
with representations from the Old Testament and 
New Testament; Moses striking water out of the 
rock with his rod ; opposite to him, Christ awaking 
Lazarus, who is represented as a mummy. Daniel 
in the lions' den, and opposite to him David with 
the sling. In the same catacomb is a smaller circle 
of compartments, the centre-piece of which is devoted 
to the representation of the Saviour Himself, who 
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generally appears as the Good Shepherd, or as a 
worker of miracles, under the form of an ideal youth ; 
in two instances, however, an actual portrait is 
evidently intended. On the ceiling of one of the 
cubicula of the catacomb of S. Calixtus, in a large 
medallion, surrounded with a symmetrical ornament 
of arabesques with doves, is the earliest picture 
known of Christ. Over the shoulder is thrown some 
drapery ; the face is oval with a straight nose, arched 
eyebrows, and a smooth and rather high forehead ; 
the expression serious and mild ; the hair parted on 
the forehead and flowing in curls over the shoulders ; 
the beard not thick, but short and divided ; the appear- 
ance that of a man between thirty and forty years. 
No inscription, it is true, nor any other sign is to be 
found in the picture in evidence of its being the 
portrait of Christ, but that no other person can be 
intended by it appears no less from the important 
position it occupies and the relation in which all the 
other subjects in the chamber stand to it, than from 
the large scale on which it is executed. The other . 
portrait of Christ was found in the Pontian catacombs 
in the Via Portuensis : with the exception of a few 
important decorations, it agrees tolerably in character 
with that just described. The figure is, however, 
draped, and the whole work has certain peculiarities 
which appear to mark a later period of art. Both these 
portraits agree, if not strictly, yet in general features, 
with the description in Lentulus's letter, which, how- 
ever, is now generally acknowledged to be spurious, 
and may be assigned to the third century. In this 
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letter by Lentulus to the Roman Senate, who (though 
contrary to history) has been called the predecessor 
to Pontius Pilate in the government of Palestine, 
Christ is described as 'a man of lofty stature, of 
serious and imposing countenance, inspiring love as 
well as fear in those who behold Him. His hair is 
the colour of wine, straight and without lustre as low 
as the ears, but thence glossy and curly, flowing upon 
the shoulders, and divided down the centre of the 
head, after the manner of the Nazarenes. The fore- 
head is smooth and serene, the face without blemish, 
of a pleasant slightly ruddy colour, the expression 
noble and engaging. Nose and mouth of perfect 
form, the beard abundant, and of the same colour 
as the hair, parted in the middle. The eyes blue 
and brilliant. He is the most beautiful among the 
children of men.' 

Another painting in the catacomb of S. Calixtus 
deserves mention for its antique style of beauty. 
Within and above the arch of one of the recesses are 
seen eleven little genii, encircled with vine tendrils, 
eagerly occupied in the labours of the vintage. In 
the recess itself appears Christ, with a scroll in His left 
hand, turning with the air of a teacher towards a 
number of hearers, the subject being generally under- 
stood to be His preaching in the synagogue. 

Here also in this catacomb may be occasionally 
traced the habits of the early Christians: we see them 
assembled for their love-feasts, celebrating baptisms 
and marriages, and congregating together for the 
purpose of instruction. 
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Many of the paintings are probably intended for 
portraits of the persons interred, surrounded by 
paintings of scriptural subjects as indications of the 
faith of the deceased, who is usually represented in 
the oriental attitude of prayer, and attired only in 
a dress closely resembling the surplice and stole. The 
surplice is sometimes white, the emblem of purity; 
sometimes red, as washed in the blood of Christ ; and 
the stole is the emblem of servitude, the yoke of 
Christ, over the shoulders. 

As the catacombs for many centuries remained 
open to the public as places of veneration, and as 
such continued to be decorated in the taste of the day, 
it follows that the paintings in them extend to a late 
period. According to Mr. Parker, the belief that the 
fresco paintings in the catacombs belong to the age of 
the martyrdoms, that is, the second and third cen- 
turies, is entirely a mistake. De Rossi, indeed, is 
careful never to assert it, but the popular belief is 
so completely implied in his great work throughout, 
that the abridgers of it, both English and French, have 
asserted it without hesitation. The fact is, that fully 
three- fourths of the paintings may be assigned to the 
latest restorations of the eighth and ninth centuries ; 
and of the remaining fourth part, a considerable num- 
ber are of the sixth century, painted originally in the 
time of John I., who was Pope A.D. 523, and who made 
one catacomb and restored two others ; and the same 
paintings occur in all three, but some of them were 
damaged in the siege by the Lombards, soon after 
they were painted, and restored by John III. within 
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the same century ; traces of early restorations can be 
seen upon them. Still, there are many paintings of 
the fourth and fifth centuries ; the earliest are the 
common Good Shepherd, and certain well-known 
scriptural subjects. The history of Jonah was the 
fashion chiefly in the fifth century, and this is the 
most common of all the subjects in the catacombs, 
and many of them have been restored in the eighth 
and ninth centuries. In the early catacombs of 
Praetextatus and Nereus and Achilles, there are 
paintings of the second and third centuries, but they 
are not of religious subjects at all, and might as well 
be the decoration of a Pagan tomb as of a Christian 
catacomb; they are the cultivation of the vine in 
that of Praetextatus, and the four seasons in that of S. 
Nereus; each season is easily recognised by its produce, 
and each has an attendant genius, which looks 
more like Pagan than Christian art. There are no 
religious subjects before the time of Constantine, and 
during the fourth and fifth centuries they are confined 
entirely to scriptural subjects. There is not a figure 
of a saint or martyr before the sixth century, and very 
few before the eighth, when they became abundant. 
They were painted for the edification of the pilgrims 
who resorted to Rome after the invasion of the 
Lombards, when the catacombs were restored. Com- 
parison with mosaics in the churches is declared to 
decide the question. 

The history of the Christian cemeteries about Rome 
has occupied a good deal of attention of late years. 
It was in the year 1578 that some labourers, digging 
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puzzolana.in a vineyard two miles from Rome, in the 
Via Salaria, made the first discovery, quite unex-^ 
pectedly, of the existence of these vast subterranean 
cemeteries. There is evidence, indeed, in the names 
inscribed on the walls of certain galleries, that the 
catacombs had been visited previously from time to 
time by certain persons. But, strange to say, no one 
had thought of communicating the fact to others, or 
of continuing the exploration. Now, however, much 
interest was taken in the discovery. Baronius visited 
and described such parts of the catacombs as were 
accessible, and Antonio Bosio, a Maltese, in particular, 
devoted himself heart and soul to their study. His 
famous ' Roma Sotteranea,* the first book bearing this 
title, was published posthumously in 1672. This 
handsome folio contains a detailed description of most 
of the catacombs then known, with good ground- 
plans and copies of their inscriptions and paintings. 
For fifty years after the publication of Bosio's folio, 
the catacombs were excavated and spoliated ad 
libitum: Private explorers, chiefly in search of the 
(supposed) relics of martyrs, destroyed ruthlessly 
whatever came in their way, whether paintings, 
sculptures, inscriptions, or portable objects of art. 
Pope Clement IX. was the first to place the cata- 
combs under proper control. In 1700, Fabretti ex- 
plored and described two new excavations. After 
him came Boldetti, Garucci, and Bottari. In 1825 
D*Agincourt explored the catacombs in the interests 
of art. It has been in our own times that Padre 
Marchi — in 1844-45 — published his * Primitive Monu- 
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ments of the Christian Arts,' as the result of his 
dih'gent researches in the catacombs. Since his death 
the Commendatore de Rossi has investigated the cata- 
combs, not only with a full appreciation of their 
Christian interest and importance, but with the 
accuracy and method of a proper scientific inquiry. 
His aim has been to make documentary evidence 
and the observed facts in each case mutually 
explain and illustrate each other. The catacombs, 
when interpreted by the sagacity of Signor de Rossi, 
show in their successive stages a faithful material 
chronicle of the varying fortunes of the infant Church. 
In 1861 he published his great work, * Inscriptiones 
Christiana Urbis Romae sex prioribus a Christo 
Saeculis positae.* It is to be followed by a more 
general work upon the catacombs, under the title of 
' Roma Sotteranea Christiana.' 

I now give as a typical example of the plans of the 
catacombs a short description of the catacomb of S. 
Calixtus. It is one of the earliest of the catacombs. 
It is mentioned in 117 A.D. as the burial-place of 
Anicetus, bishop and martyr. It derives its name from 
Calixtus, who was set over the cemetery by Zephi- 
rinus, his predecessor, before he became bishop or 
Pope, and had the general superintendence of the 
burial of the Christians. The entrance is by a flight of 
steps which leads to a vestibule, surrounded by loculi, 
or graves, which exhibits on its walls several inscrip- 
tions scratched by devotees or pilgrims; a narrow 
passage thence leads to the sepulchral chamber of the 
Popes, in which the bodies of Eutychianus, A.D. 275, 
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of Anterus, A.D. 235, of Fabianus, A.D. 236, and of 
Lucius, A.D. 232, were interred. In one of the corners 
of the crypt stood an altar, and behind it is an in- 
scription composed by Pope Damasus; around are 
the cubicula of the Popes. A narrow passage connects 
the pontifical crypt with a large one, which has been 
called the Cubiculum of Sta. Cecilia, from its contain- 
ing under a wide arcosolium a sarcophagus in which 
the body of this saint was placed by Urbanus. Paint- 
ings adorn the sides of this arcosolium. One of these 
is the earliest portrait of Christ already mentioned. 
There are other long galleries in connection with 
these crypts, off of which are several cubicula^ or 
sepulchral chapels, with arcosolia^ which contain 
paintings of figures and Christian emblems. 

The other principal catacombs are those of S. 
Agnese, near the church of S. Agnese in the Via 
Nomentana ; of S. Alessandro, four miles beyond 
those of S. Agnese ; of Praetextatus, on the Via 
Appia; of Nereus and Achilleus on the Via Ar- 
deatina. 

A short notice of the inscriptions found in ,the 
catacombs may not be unacceptable. They are all 
funereal, and are characterized by symbols and 
formulae peculiar to the Christian creed : the idea of 
another life beyond the grave usually prevails in 
them. 

The symbols found in connection with the funereal 
inscriptions are of three kinds. The larger propor- 
tion of these refer to the profession of Christianity, 
its doctrines and its graces ; a second class, of a 
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partly secular description, only indicate the trades of 
the deceased ; and the remainder represent proper 
names : thus, a lion must be read as a proper name, 
Leo ; an ass, Onager ; a dragon, Dracontius. Of the 
first kind, the most usually met with is the monogram 
^ |K of Christ The other symbols generally in 
jfT use are the ship, the emblem of the Church; 
' ^ the fish (Ix^^'^i containing the initials of 
^Iffaov^ Xpitrro^ Oecv TLo^ Scmrjp), the emblem of 
Christ ; the palm, the symbol of martyrdom ; the 
anchor represented hope in immortality ; the dove, 
peace ; the stag reminded the faithful of the pious 
aspiration of the Psalmist ; the horse was the emblem 
of strength in the faith ; the hunted hare, of persecu- 
tion ; the peacock and the phoenix stood for signs 
of the resurrection ; Christ, as the Good Shepherd, 
and the A fi of the Apocalypse, were also intro- 
duced in the epitaphs. Even personages of the 
Pagan mythology were introduced, which the Chris- 
tians employed in a concealed sense ; as, Orpheus 
enchanting the wild beasts with the music of his lyre 
was the secret symbol of Christ as the civilizer of 
men, leading all nations to the faith; Ulysses fast- 
ened to the mast of the ship was supposed to 
typify resistance to the seductions of the Syren 
Pleasure. 

The cross, properly so called, does not appear as 
a symbol of Christianity until the beginning of the 
fifth century. It was most probably adopted from 
the Greek X, the first letter of the name of Christ, 
which with the letter P formed the monogram of 
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Christ as opposite. From this monogram, or rather 
the letter X, the cross as a symbol of Christ was in 
all likelihood developed ; thus : 





The first sign is the monogram of Christ as intro- 
duced in the reign of Constantine ; the second is the 
X with the strokes of the letter placed one erect and 
the other at right angles. to it, with the letter P at the 
top ; the third is the X, like the second, but without 
the letter P. 

Didron gives a drawing, from a sculpture in a cata- 
comb of an early period, of a man holding a cross in 
his right hand ;* but a single glance is enough to con- 
vince one that it is not a cross, properly so called, but 
a monogram of Christ. Gibbon also tells us that 
Constantine ' was admonished in a dream to inscribe 
the shields of his soldiers with the celestial sign of 
God ' (Christ) * the sacred monogram of the name of 
Christ.' We may, therefore, certainly conclude that 
the representation of the cross in early Christian 
times stood for the Greek letter X, the initial letter 
of Christ. It was only after the reign of Theodosius 
that the present form of the cross — the Latin — began 
to be adopted, and the belief introduced by the 
Fathers of the Church that the cross represented the 

• Didron's * Christian Iconography,' vol. i., p. 395. 
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instrument of punishment on which Christ ^ras 
crucified.* 

The most usual written formulae are ' H. R. I. P.* 
CHic requiescit in pace*), 'BONifi Memoria* The 
following are also met with: 'Anima Sancta salve, 
bibas (vivas) in Christo/ and all those in which the 
name of Christ, or the idea of a resurrection, is 
expressed: 'Gratia pleoa, innox et dulcis, nobile 
decus ; Kere-Xere (for the Greek Xalpe) lux vivas in 
Deoy pax tecum sit^ quiescas in pace. Spiritus tuus 
in pace. Vive in etemo, zezes (vivas), pie zezes (pie 
vivas).' The pagan * D. M.' was also retained by the 
Christians in the earlier ages. 

In classifying the Roman inscriptions, Signor de 
Rossi has adopted the following divisions. The first 
comprises those inscriptions only which contain some 
express note of time, and are therefore susceptible 
of exact chronological arrangement The second 

* There is every reason to believe that the original shape of 
the cross (crravpoc, the instrument of punishment) on which 
Christ was crucified was not, as usually represented, ] , that is, 
an upright beam with a cross-piece of timber, but an upright 
stake without arms, and this was in reality the shape of the 
trravpos, as used for punishment in Roman times. It was some- 
times, however, in the shape of a upright beam, with a trans- 
verse one at the top and without any upper arm, as Lucian 
alludes to the cross (oravpoc) as being in the shape of the letter 
T ; and so it is represented in the graffito found on the Palatine 
Hill. Didron also writes that the cross of Christ (the instru- 
ment of punishment) was formed of one vertical shaft, and of a 
transverse beam, having the form of a hammer. There is no 
authority for the existence of the representation of a cross as 
the instrument of punishment on which Christ was crucified 
and introduced as a Christian symbol, until after the time of 
Theodosius. 
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comprises the select inscriptions, viz., first, sacred 
and historical ones ; and next, those which, either by 
testimony, by forms, or by symbols, illustrate the 
doctrines, the worship, or the morals of the Christians. 
The third, the purely topographical, assigns each 
inscription to. its proper place among the ancient 
localities of Rome : this comprises, also, inscriptions 
of spurious origin or doubtful authority. 

Few of the inscriptions are before the third century; 
and by far the largest proportion are of the fourth 
and fifth, with a few of the sixth, and even later. In 
Signor de Rossi's collection one inscription bears date 
from the year A.D. 107, and another from iii. Of 
the period from the year 204, in which the next in- 
scription with a date occurs, till the peace of the 
Church in 312, twenty-eight dated inscriptions have 
been found ; after the peace of the Church, the 
number of dated inscriptions increases rapidly. Be- 
tween the accession of Constantine and the close of 
the fourth century, his collection contains 450 dated 
inscriptions, and the fifth century presents about the 
same number; but in the sixth, the number again 
declines, that century producing little more than 
200. 

At the date of the discovery of the Roman cata- 
combs, the whole body of known Christian inscriptions 
collected from all parts of Italy fell far short of a thou- 
sand in number. Of these, too, not a single one was 
of subterranean origin, and not dated earlier than A.D. 
553. At present the Christian inscriptions of Rome 
alone, and anterior to the sixth century, considerably 
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exceed ii,ooo. They have been carefully removed 
from the cemeteries, and are now systematically 
arranged by Sigfnor de Rossi on the walls of the Chris- 
tian Museum, recently formed by the order of Pius 
IX. in the Lateran Palace. A large number of these 
inscriptions are also inserted in the walls of the 
Galleria Lapidaria in the Vatican.* 

I now give a few examples of the inscriptions 
found in the catacombs, which will give an idea of 
the style of their composition. 

VG. VESPASIANO III COS 

IAN A.D. 71. 

This fragment has been received as a part of a Christian 
epitaph by Reggi, Marini, and De Rossi. It is the most 
ancient of all such that bear dates. 


SERVILIA. ANNORVM. XIII 
PIS. ET BOL. COSS. 
Servilia, aged thirteen, died in the consulate of Piso and 
Bolanus. a.d. hi. 


TEMPORE. ADRIANI. IMPERATORIS. MARIVS. ADO- 

LESCENS DVX. 
MILITVM. QVI. SATIS. VIXIT DVM VITAM PRO CHO 

CVM. SANGVINE. 
CONSVNSIT IN. PACE. TANDEM QUIEVIT. BENE 

MERENTES CVM 
LACRIMIS ET METV. POSVERVNT. I. D. VI. 

In Christ. In the time of the Emperor Adrian, Marius, a 
young military officer who had lived long enough, when with 
blood he gave up his life for Christ At length he rested in 
peace. The well-deserving set up this with tears and in fear, 
on the 6th before the ides. A.D. 130. 


* For further information on the inscriptions I must refer to 
my * Handbook of Archaeology.* 
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ALEXANDER MORTVVS NON EST SED VIVIT 

SVPER ASTRA ET CORPVS 
IN HOC TVMVLO QVIESCIT VITAM EXPLEVIT 

SVB ANTONINO IMP^ 
QVI VBI MVLTVM BENEFITII ANTEVENIRE PRAE- 

VIDERET PROGRATIA 
ODIVM REDDIDIT GENVA ENIM FLECTENS 

VERO DEO SACRIFICATVRVS 
AD SVPPLICIA DVCITVR O TEMPORA INFAVSTA 

QVIBVS INTER SACRA 
ET VOTA NE IN CAVERNIS QVIDEM SALVARI 

POSSIMVS QVID MISERIVS 
VITA SED QVID MISERIVS IN MORTE CVM AB 

AMICIS ET PARENTIBVS 
SEPELIRI NEQVEANT TANDEM IN COELO CORUS- 

CANT PARVM VIXIT QVI 
VIXIT IN. X. TEM. 

In Christ Alexander is not dead, but lives beyond the stars, 
and his body rests in this tomb. He lived under the Emperor 
Antoninus, who, foreseeing that great benefit would result from 
his services, returned evil for good. For, while on his knees, 
and about to sacrifice to the true God, he was led away to 
execution. Oh, sad times ! in which sacred rites and prayers, 
even in caverns, afford no protection to us. What can be more 
wretched than such a life ? and what than such a death ? when 
they could not be buried by their friends and relations. — At 
length they sparkle in heaven. He has scarcely lived who has 
lived in Christian times. a.d. 160. 

From the cemetery of S. Callisto, 


ROMANO. NEOFITO 

BENEMERENTI QVI VI 

XIT. ANNOS. VIII. DXV. 

REQVIESCIT IN PACE DN 

FL. GRATIANO. AVG. II. ET. 

PETRONIO PROBO. CS. 

To Romanus, the neophyte, the well-deserving, who lived 
eight years, fifteen days. He rests in the peace of the Lord. 
Flavins and Gratianus and Petronius Probus being consuls. 
A.D. 371. 
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HIC REQVIESCET IN SOMNO PACIS 

MALA QVI VIXIT ANNOS XXXVIII. M. V. DV. 

ACCEPTA APVT DE IV. IDVS IVNIAS AETIO CONL. 

Hic requiescet (requiescit) in sovno pacis, Mala qui (qucc) 
vixit annos XXXVIII. menses V. dies V. Accepta aput (apud) 
Dc(um) IV idus Junias. Actio Consule. 

Here rests in the sleep of peace Mala, who lived 38 years, 
5 months, 5 days. Received before God, on the fourth day 
before the Ides of June, in the consulship of Aetius. ad. 432. 

IRENE IN PACE. ARETVSA IN DEO 

Irene sleeps in peace. Aretusa sleeps in God. 

VALERIA DORMIT IN PACE. 


Valeria sleeps in peace. 

ZOTICVS HIC AD DORMIENDVM. 
Zoticus laid here to sleeps 

DOMITIANUS ANIMA SIMPLEX 

DORMIT IN PACE. 

Doroitianus, a simple soul, sleeps in peace. 

NICEFORVS ANIMA 

DVLCIS IN REFRIGERIO. 

Nicephorus, a sweet soul, in a place of refresbmenL 
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IN PACE 
AVRELIO. FELICI QVI BIXIT CVM COIVCE 
ANNOS X. VIII DVLCIS. IN COIVGIO 
BONE MEMORIE BIXIT. ANNOS. L, V 
RAPTVS ETERNE DOMVS. XU KAL. lENVARIAS. 

To Aurelius Felix, who lived with his wife eighteen years in 
sweetest wedlock. Of good memory. He lived fifty-five yea.rs. 
Snatched home eternally on the tweUih kalend of January. 


PRIMITIVS IN PACE QVI POST 
MVLTAS. ANGVSTIAS FORTISSIMVS MARTYR 
ET. VIXIT. ANNOS P.M. XXXVIII CONIVG. SVO 
PERDVLCISSIMO BENEMERENTI FECIT. 
Primitius in peace : a most valiant martyr after many torments. 

Aged 38. His wife raised this to her dearest well-deserving 

husband. 


ANCIENT MARBLES. 

Nothing can ^ve us a greater idea of the luxury 
and magnificence of the ancient Romans than the 
variety of marbles brought from different parts of 
the world, and which were used to ornament and 
enrich their private houses and their temples. The 
choicest marbles from the quarries of Greece and 
Asia were transported to Rome, to adorn the forums 
and temples, and to form the columns and pavements 
of the temples and private houses. 

Pliny opens his Chapter xxxvi. by noticing the 
luxury displayed in the use of the various kinds of 
marbles — the leading folly of the day. 'Our fore- 
fathers,' Pliny writes, ' regarded as a prodigy the 
passage of the Alps by Hannibal, and more recently 
by the Cimbri ; but at the present day these very 
mountains are cut asunder to yield us a thousand 
different marbles, promontories are thrown open to 
the sea, and the face of nature is being everywhere 
reduced to a level. We now carry away the barriers 
that were destined for the separation of one nation 
from another ; we construct ships for the transport of 
our marbles, and, amid the waves — the most boister- 
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ous element of Nature — we convey the summits of 
the mountains to and fro. Let each reflect, when he 
hears of the high prices set upon these things, when 
he sees those ponderous masses carted and carried 
away, how many there are whose life is passed far 
more happily without them. For what utility, or for 
what so-called pleasure, do mortals make themselves 
the agents, or, more truly speaking, the victims, of such 
undertakings, except in order that others may take 
their repose in the midst of variegated marbles ? In- 
deed, while making these reflections, one cannot but 
feel ashamed of the men of ancient times. There 
has been as yet no law passed forbidding marble to 
be imported, or the seas to be traversed in search of 
it. It may possibly be observed, that this was because 
marble was not then introduced. Such, however, is 
not the fact ; for in the aedileship of M. Scaurus, three 
.hundred and sixty columns were to be seen imported 
for the decorations of a temporary theatre, too, one 
that was destined to be in use for barely a single 
month. And yet the laws were silent thereon — in a 
spirit of indulgence for the amusement of the public, 
no doubt. But then, why such indulgence } or, how 
do vices more insidiously steal upon us than under 
the plea of serving the public ? By what other way, 
in fact, did ivory, gold, and precious stones first come 
into use with private individuals } Can we say that 
there is now anything that we have reserved for the 
exclusive use of the gods ? However, be it so ; let 
us admit of this indulgence for the amusement 
of the public ; but still, why did the laws maintain 
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their silence when the largest of these columns- 
pillars of Lucullan marble, as much as 38 feet in 
height — were erected in the atrium of Scaurus? — a 
thing, too, that was not done privately or in secret ; 
for the contractor for the public sewers compelled 
him to give security for the possible damage that 
might be done in the carriage of them to the Palatine. 
' When so bad an example as this was set, would it 
not have been advisable to take precautions for the 
preservation of public morals? And the laws still 
preserved their silence when such enormous masses 
as these were being carried past the earthenware 
pediments of the temples of the gods to the house 
of a private individual ! And yet it cannot be said 
that Scaurus, by way of a first essay in vice, took the 
city by surprise, in a state of ignorance, and totally 
unguarded against such evils as these. Already had 
L. Crassus, the orator, he who was the first to possess 
pillars of foreign marble, and in this same Palatine 
too, received from M. Brutus, on the occasion of a 
dispute, the nick-name of the " Palatine Venus," for his 
indulgence in this kind of luxury. The material, I 
should remark, was Hymettian marble, and the 
pillars were but six in number, and not exceeding 
12 feet in height. Our forefathers were guilty of this 
omission, no doubt, because morals were universally 
contaminated ; and seeing that things which had 
been interdicted had been forbidden in vain, they 
preferred the absence of laws to laws which were no 
better than a dead letter. These particulars will 
show that we are so far improved ; for who is there 
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at the present day that has in his atrium any such 
massive columns as those of Scaurus ? 

'Variegated marbles/ Pliny continues, 'were first 
discovered in the quarries of Chios, when the in- 
habitants were building the walls of their city. 

' The first person at Rome who covered the whole 
of the walls of his house with marble, according to 
Cornelius Nepos, was Mamurra, who dwelt upon the 
Caelian Hill, a member of the equestrian order, and a 
native of Formiae, who had been prefect of the 
engineers under Caesar in Gaul. Such was the in- 
dividual, that nothing may be wanting to the indig- 
nity of the example, who first adopted this practice ; 
the same Mamurra, in fact, who has been so torn to 
pieces in the verses of Catullus of Verona. Indeed, 
his own house proclaimed more loudly than Catullus 
could proclaim it, that he had come into possession 
of all that Gallia Comata had had to possess. For 
Nepos adds, as well, that he was the first to have all 
the columns of his house made of nothing but solid 
marble, and that, too, marble of Carystus or of Luna. 
M. Lepidus, who was consul with L. Catulus, was the 
first to have the lintels of his house made of Numidian 
marble — a thing for which he was greatly censured : 
he was consul in v.c. 6^6, This is the earliest in- 
stance that I can find of the introduction of Numidian 
marble ; not in the form of pillars, however, or of 
slabs, as was the case with the marble of Carystus 
above mentioned, but in blocks, and that, too, for 
the comparatively ignoble purpose of making the 
thresholds of doors. 
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* Four years after this Lepidus, L. LucuUus was 
consul, the same person who gave his name, it is very 
evident, to the Lucullan marble; for, taking a very 
great fancy to it, he introduced it at Rome. While 
other kinds of marble are valued for their spots or 
their colours, this marble is entirely black. It is 
found in the island of Melos, and is pretty nearly the 
only marble that has taken its name from the person 
who first introduced it Among these personages, 
Scaurus was the first to build a theatre with walls of 
marble ; but whether they were only coated with slabs 
of marble, or were made of solid blocks highly polished, 
such as we now see in the temple of Jupiter Tonans 
in the Capitol, I cannot exactly say ; for up to this 
period I cannot find any vestiges of the use of marble 
slabs in Italy.' 

The most celebrated quarries — those which pro- 
duced the most beautiful and famous marbles — ^be- 
longed to the emperors. They reserved them for the 
buildings which they erected. The worlcs which 
were undertaken, the number of workmen they were 
compelled to employ, became so considerable under 
Trajan, that a special administration {ratio marmo- 
rum) was formed. Each quarry was directed by an 
overseer of the emperor {procurator c(Bsaris\ who 
had under his orders several officials. The workmen 
were very numerous, and were composed for the most 
part of those who were condemned to the mines by 
the tribunals of the empire. Besides extracting the 
marble from the quarry, it was to be brought to 
Rome. Large ships continually left the ports of 
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Greece, of Asia, of Alexandria, and Carthage, 
freighted with enormous blocks of marble, which 
crossed the sea. As these large vessels could not 
ascend the Tiber, they were unloaded at Ostia, 
where the government had established an adminis- 
trator, who was bound to receive the marbles and send 
them up to Rome. The blocks of moderate size were 
placed on ordinary boats ; but special ships were built 
for transporting the monolith columns, the colossal 
statues, or the obelisks of granite. The vessels which 
carried the obelisks excited so much admiration^ 
Pliny tells us, that Augustus consecrated the ship 
which brought over to Rome the first obelisk, as a 
lasting memorial of this marvellous undertaking. 
Nearly 500 blocks of different kinds of marble were 
found at the Emporium near the Marmorata in the 
excavations carried on in 1870 under the direction 
of Baron Visconti. The principal marbles were — 
Africano, Porta Santa, giallo antico, fluor spar, serpen- 
tino, cipoUino, oriental alabaster, and many others. 

The greater number of the blocks were found 
rough, as they had been sent from the quarries ; and 
all had numbers and inscriptions roughly carved 
upon them, showing with what exactness and regu- 
larity all the business matters connected with the 
marble quarries were conducted. Each block as it 
issued from the quarry was marked with a progres- 
sive number, also a second number, under which it 
was entered in the official registry ; often also with 
the name of the particular cutting from which it 
was quarried, and the date of its extraction. As an 
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example of one of these inscriptions I give the 
following — 

SERVIANO III COS 

EX RAT 

VALENTIS 

N. CXXXII 

The block that bears this inscription is one of 
ordinary size, and was evidently quarried on private 
property, under the administration of a certain Valens, 
during the third consulship of Servianus — namely, 
A.D. 134, and entered in the official register under the 
number 132. All the blocks discovered at the Mar- 
morata have been carried to the magazines of the 
Vatican. 

I shall now give a short description of the most 
well-known marbles found in the ruins of Rome, re- 
ferring to Corsi's work for a more complete descrip- 
tion of the endless number of those marbles discovered 
at Rome. 

Anyone who would wish to distinguish the several 
varieties of the marbles here described should devote 
a morning to the study of the various specimens at 
the Museum of Mineralogy at the Universita, where 
he will see an excellent collection of all the marbles 
discovered in Rome. Signor Belli, Palazzo Gerardi, 
Via del Gesu, has also a very fine collection, which he 
has much pleasure in showing to anyone who takes 
an interest in marbles. 

I shall begin my description of ancient marbles with 
the white marbles used for statuary. 

The first marble which claims our notice is the most 
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celebrated, that of Paros. It was most extensively 
used by Greek sculptors. It is of a warm creamy 
white, and is remarkable for a sparkling quality in its 
crystals, from which it is supposed it received its 
epithet of Mychneum.' It is also alluded to as the 
marble of Marpessa, from the particular mountain 
where it abounded. Pentelic marble, which was also 
much employed for statuary and architectural decora- 
tions, came from Pentelicus, in the neighbourhood of 
Athens. Its colour is also white, but often has blue 
or grey, and even light green streaks running through 
it, which gave it a cold tone compared with Parian 
marble. The Parthenon at Athens was built of this 
marble. The ancients also much esteemed a marble 
procured from Mount Hymettus in Attica. It bore 
in many respects a close resemblance to the Pentelic. 
A great quantity of this marble was imported into 
Italy after the conquest of Greece by the Romans. 
There is also another Greek marble which was some- 
times used for statuary, called Grechetto {marmor 
portnum). It is white, with a very close grain, and 
much harder than the other white marbles. A marble 
of Thasos was also much used, but more for archi- 
tecture than sculpture. It was employed for baths, 
fishponds, and for encasing buildings. The most 
celebrated Italian marble was that of Luna, which 
was produced from the range of mountains near 
which are situated the modern towns of Massa and 
Carrara. The quarries were first worked about the 
time of Julius Caesar. Remains of former workings 
may still be traced, and fragments of ancient bas-reliefs. 
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roughly worked out, have been found in the quarries. 
The grain of the Carrara marble is close and fine, and 
its general colour is white, with a slight tinge of blue. 
It must, however, be admitted that the Carrara 
marble, now so generally used by sculptors, is not 
often found quite pure in very large blocks, veins and 
spots of grey and blue-black, and red and yellow 
streaks (the red being probably oxide of iron) occur 
in it ; it is then called Cipollinaccio. The quality or 
texture of the material varies in different parts of the 
quarries; the coarser and harder kind, having the 
appearance of salt, is called Saligno. Occasionally 
large crystals are found which resist the chisel. 

I now come to the variegated marbles, in the 
description of which I am mainly indebted to Corsi's 
work, entitled * Pietre Antiche.' 

GlALLO ANTICO. MARMOR NUMIDICUM. 

This marble is said to have been brought from 
Numidia. Pliny tells us M. Lepidus was the first 
who introduced it into Rome. It is generally of 
a rich yellow colour; its gradations of tints are, 
however, various. Its texture is compact, and its 
grain very fine. There are numerous fragments of 
this marble found in the excavations at Rome. The 
largest columns of this marble known, are those of the 
Pantheon, of S. John Lateran, and of the arch of 
Constantine. 

Rosso ANTICO. PORPHfelTES. 

Rosso antico is most probably the red marble which 
Pliny mentions as being a production of Egypt Its 
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grain is very fine, and its tint rather dark. It is 
• sometimes veined with white. Long black curved 
lines sometimes appear in it; the Fauns of the Vatican, 
at the Capitol, are of this marble. The largest 
specimens of this marble are the fourteen steps of 
the principal altar in the church of Sta. Prassede. 
There are also two fine columns of it in the hall of 
the Aurora, Palazzo Rospigliosi. Small fragments of 
this marble are frequently found in excavations. It 
was often used for cornices and other architectural 
ornaments. The quantity discovered of this marble 
and Giallo antico is enormous. Many of the shops 
in Rome have small representations of the temples 
of ancient Rome in these marbles. 

Verde antico. Lapis Atracius. 

Verde antico is a serpentine marble, the colours of 
which are green mixed with white. Some specimens 
exhibit blue spots, but these are very rare. It was 
called Atracius by the Romans, because it was found 
near the city of Atrax in Thessaly ; hence Pollux has 
termed it Thessalicus. This marble was highly 
prized by the Romans for its beauty. Twenty-four 
columns of this marble are to be seen in the church 
of S. John Lateran, in the niches of the Apostles. 
There are also some fine columns of this marble 
which adorn the principal altar of S. Agnese in the 
Piazza Navona. There are two large baths in the 
gallery of animals in the Vatican, remarkable for the 
beauty of the white spots and the brilliancy of the 
green. 

IS 
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Nero antico. Marmor TiENARiUM. 
From the promontory of Tenarus in Laconia a 
black marble was brought, which has been called 
Tenarian by Pausanias. From the earliest imperial 
times it was held in the greatest estimation, and the 
poets Tibullus and Propertius mention it as a very 
beautiful marble. It is probable that the Nero 
antico may be identified with that marble. The 
grain is very fine, the texture compact, and its colour 
of the deepest blac£:. Sometimes it exhibits a thin 
white line. Fine examples of this marble occur in 
the Capitoline Museum, but the largest mass known 
is a superb table in the Palazzo Altemps. 
Porta Santa. Marmor Sassense. 

The name Porta Santa has been given to this 
marble as the architrave which frames the Porta 
Santa at St. Peter's is made of this material. It has 
been called Sassense as the quarry whence it came 
was in the island of Sassus, in the Archipelago on 
the coast of Caria. Its colour is generally of a 
reddish-yellow, with veins and patches of a rich 
chocolate-red hue. Examples of this marble, how- 
ever, present an endless variety. Its grain is fine 
and its texture compact. This marble, as it was a 
great favourite of the Emperor Claudius, was called 
Claudiana. 

The largest examples of this marble are four 
columns on the altar of S. Sebastian, and of the 
Presentation in S. Peter's. There are others also 
in the church of S. Agnese outside the walls. The 
fountains of the Piazza Navona and the Piazza 
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Colonna are of this marble. Two fine fluted 
columns of it are in the central hall of the Capitoline 
Museum. They were found near the tomb of Cecilia 
Metella. 

CiPOLLINO. MARMOR CARYSTIUM. 

The quarry of this marble was in the island of 
Euboea. It has been called Euboicus by Pollux, 
but it has been usually termed Carystius, as the 
quarry was near the city of Carystus. The colour 
is white, veined with green. It has been called 
Cipollino, as its veins assume the appearance of an 
onion {cipollo) when cut. The finest examples of 
this marble are the columns of the temple of 
Antoninus and Faustina. 

There is also a kind called CipoUino mandorlato, 
with white spots on a green ground. 

Africano. Marmor Chium. 
Though the quarry of this marble was in the island 
of Chios, it ha,s been termed Africano on account 
of its dark lines. Large patches of different colours 
appear in this marble, principally of red and white. 
The largest columns of it known are those on the 
principal door of the fa9ade of S. Peter's. The 
finest specimen is a pedestal in the octagon court- 
yard of the Vatican. The threshold of the temple 
of Vulcan at Ostia is formed of a single block of this 
marble. 

FioR DE Persico. Marmor Molossium. 

From the colour of this marble somewhat resem- 
bling that of a peach-blossom, it has been termed 
Fior de Persico. It is said to come from that part of 
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Epirus where the Molossians dwelt ; numerous veins 
of white appear in it The finest specimens are those 
with which the tombs in the Corsini chapel in the 
S. John Lateran are inlaid. 

Pavonazzetto. Marmor Synnadicum. 

This marble is known under different names. 
Claudian calls it Synnadicum, because it was found 
near the city of Synnada. Juvenal terms it Phrygian, 
because Synnada is in Phrygia. Ovid styles it 
Migdonian. Strabo tells that columns and tables 
of this marble, of wonderful size and beauty, were 
made of it and carried by sea to Rome. It is 
styled Pavonazzetto in Italy from its veins in patches 
being of a purple colour, with a white ground. 

It is said to have been a favourite marble of the 
Emperor Hadrian, as he employed it to decorate his 
tomb. Twelve columns of this marble are to be seen 
in the church of S. Lorenzo outside the walls. 

BiGio MORATO. Marmor Lucullum. 

This marble, which is of a very dark grey colour, 
Corsi has identified with the Marmor Lucullum 
mentioned by Pliny as being first introduced into 
Rome by Lucullus : 'While other kinds of marble,' 
Pliny writes, * are valued for the spots in their colours, 
this marble is entirely black.' It is found in the 
island of Melos. In the saloon of the Capitoline 
Museum are two statues of centaurs in this marble. 

Bianco e nero antico. Marmor Proconnesium. ' 
This marble, which is veined with black and white, 
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is said to come from the island of Proconnesus in 
the Propontis, the present sea of Marmora. Accord- 
ing to Vitruvius, this marble, which was held in 
highest estimation among the ancients, was employed 
to adorn the palace of Mausolus of Caria. There 
are four columns of this rare marble in the church 
of S. Cecilia in Trastevere. 

LUMACHELLA. 

Lumachella is the name of a marble which is 
sometimes found in excavations at Rome. It is 
chiefly made up of small shells. Corsi identifies it 
with the marble called by the ancients Megarense. 
Fausanias mentions a marble formed of marine shells, 
and softer than any other stone, which was found 
near the city of Megara. A variety of names have 
been given to it, according to its different colours, 
such as nera, rossa, rosea, bigia, gialla, pavonazza. 

Broccatello. Marmor Schiston. 

This marble belongs to the Lumachella kind, as 
frequently minute shells appear in it. It is remark- 
able for its rich patches of red and yellow. 

Breccia della Villa Adriana. 

Breccia is a marble composed of the angular 
fragments of other marbles consolidated into one 
mass. The rarest of them all is the breccia known in 
Rome is the Breccia della Villa Adriana. It is of a 
rather dark colour, as the principal fragments are of 
dark brown tint, while other smaller fragments pre- 
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sent the appearance of minute specimens of variegated 
marble. It has been called the Breccia della Villa 
Adriana, as it has been found in the ruins of that 
villa. It has been also called Quintilino, as it has 
been found near Tivoli, on the site of the villa of 
Quintilius Varus. Specimens of it are to be seen in 
the church of S. Andrea della Valla, in the church of 
S. Pudenziana, and in the Gaetano chapel. 

Breccia a Seme Santo. 

This name has been given to a rare kind of breccia, 
as it' resembles a kind of cake styled ' seme santo.' It 
is composed of angular fragments of marble of 
different colours in a mass of dark chocolate colour. 
Some of the fragments are long and narrow. Corsi 
believes this marble came from Egypt, as there is a 
statue of it in the Egyptian Museum in the Vatican. 

Breccia di Sette Bassi. 

As this breccia was first found among the ruins 
of the villa of Septimus Bassus on the Via Appia in 
the spot called Roma Vecchia, it has been commonly 
and corruptly called Sette bassi. Its ground is white, 
with veins and patches of a purple colour. One of 
the finest examples of it is a pedestal in the hall of 
the Dying Gladiator in the Capitol. 

Breccia d'Egitto. 

This very rare marble is composed of angular frag- 
ments, some black and olive colour, while the pre- 
dominant colour is green. There is a column of it 
in the room in the Capitoline Museum which con- 
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tains the Dying Gladiator. The sarcophagus of 

Nectanebo in the British Mqseum is of this marble. 

It is found at the present day in the valley of Cossim, 

in Egypt. 

Breccia corallina. 

This marble is composed of small fragments of 
white marble imbedded in a ground of vivid red, 
hence called Corallina. The finest example of this 
is a column on the principal altar of Sta. Prisca. 

Soft Sicilian Jasper. Marmor Tauromenitanum. 

This peculiar soft kind of jasper comes from the 
quarries near Taormina, hence its name Tauromeni- 
tanum. It is remarkable for the richness and variety 
of its colours : the coloured veins suddenly come to 
an end, others crossing them. Calcarepus veins 
frequently appear in it There are two columns of 
this Sicilian jasper in the church of S. Ignazio. It 
is also frequently found in the pavement at Pompeii. 

Serpentino. Ophitis. 

The Ophitis marble, which Pliny describes as 
marked with white streaks which resemble the spots 
of serpents, and which derives its name from this, is 
identified with the Serpentino so frequently met with 
among Roman ruins, and which has been termed 
Serpentino antico. It is of a dark green colour, with 
long whitish spots. There is also another kind of 
Serpentino called Verde ranocchia, in which long, 
narrow green veins are seen. Two other kinds also 
occur, one called Verde ranocchia ondato, and the 
other Verde ranocchia fiorito. The first Corsi iden- 
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tiiies with the Lapis Augusteus of Pliny ; the second 
with the Lapis Tiberianus of the same writer: Pliny 
thus distinguishes them : ' The Augustan marble has 
its spots undulated and curling to a point, whereas 
in the Tiberian the streaks are white, not involved, 
but lying wide asunder.' 

Porphyry. Porphyritis leptopsephos. 

The Porphyritis leptopsephos which Pliny describes 
as the production of Egypt, and of a red colour 
mottled with white blotches, is undoubtedly porphyry 
of a dark crimson ground thickly disseminated with 
white crystals of felspar. Pliny further states that 
the quarries in Egypt are able to furnish blocks of 
any dimensions, however large. 

The sarcophagus of the Empress Helena in the 
Vatican is made out of a single block (13 feet by 18 
feet) of this stone, of the finest texture and deepest 
colour. The sarcophagus of Constantia, daughter of 
Constantine, is also cut out of a single block of the 
same stone {j\ feet by Si feet). A sarcophagus of 
the same material forms the sepulchral urn of 
Clement XII. in the Corsini chapel in S. John 
Lateran. The two largest columns of it are in the 
church of S. Crisogono, in the Trastevere. There 
are also black and green porphyries, but these are 
rather rare. A tazza of the first is in the Galleria de 
Candelabri in the Vatican ; of the second there is 
a fine example in a large urn under the principal 
altar of the church of S. Niccola in Carcere. 
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Granite. Syenites. 

* In the neighbourhood of Syene/ says Pliny, * in the 
Thebais, there is a stone found that is now known as 
Syenites, but was formerly called Pyrrho-paecilon/ 
This can be no other than the well-known Egyptian 
stone, granite, or primitive rock, whose constituent 
parts are felspar, quartz, and mica. The red or 
Egyptian variety of granite (the red felspar pre- 
dominating) was principally used by the Egyptians 
for their statues and obelisks. 

The variety of granite called at the present day 
Syenite is composed of felspar, quartz, and horn- 
blende. Though deriving its name from Syene, in 
Egypt, but little of it is met with in that place, the 
rock there being chiefly granite. The Syenites of 
antiquity was the red Egyptian granite of Syene. It 
was the \i,66^ AiOioinKo^:; ttoikCKo^ of Herodotus. 

There are a number of other granites, which have 
obtained different names, such as Granito del Foro, 
Granito bigio, Granito nero, Granito della Colonna, 
Granito verde. The first, which Corsi has identified 
with the psaronius mentioned in Pliny, has been so 
called as it is the granite of which the columns of 
the Forum of Trajan are made. This is composed 
of very white quartz, of a small portion of felspar, 
and a very large portion of black mica. Granito 
nero, or grey granite, has been also called Granitello 
antico. It is made up of grey and white, with very 
little mica. This was frequently used by the 
Romans, as shown by the numerous examples which 
exist. In the courtyard of the Palazzo Farnese 
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there are two columns of it, and in the Galleria de 
Candelabri in the Vatican there is a vase of it The 
Granito nero was termed in ancient writers Lapis 
iEthiopicus. Several of the statues in the Egyptian 
Museum in the Vatican are of this granite. The 
granite composed of large black and white spots has 
been termed 'della Colonna/ as there is a small column 
of it in a chapel in the church of Sta. Prassede. Of 
the most important examples of Granito verde, or 
green granite, is that called Granito della Sedia, 
because large slabs of it are inserted in the pedestal 
which supports the seated statue of S. Peter in 
S. Peter's. It has a green ground with very irregular 
white spots. Another granite with a very dark green 
ground has been termed ' ad erbetta.' The granite of 
the island of Elba was also used by the ancient 
Romans. 

Oriental Alabaster. Onyx, 

The name Onyx was originally, and sometimes in 
Pliny's time, given to the marble generally known as 
Oriental alabaster, which is a carbonate of lime. At 
a later period the term onyx was restricted to the 
gem so called at the present day ; and the name 
Alaba'strites was applied to the marble from its being 
chiefly employed for ^labastra^ or unguent jars, it 
having, according to Pliny, the reputation of pre- 
serving unguents from corruption. These alabastra 
were shaped like minute amphorce^ but without 
handles. The Greeks, however, made a more care- 
ful distinction in the appellation of the two stones, 
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giving the name of oi/w^^oi; to the gem, and of cz/vxtTt9 
to the marble. 

According to Pliny, onyx or Oriental alabaster 
was found in the vicinity of Thebes in Egypt, and 
of Damascus in Syria, that of Damascus being whiter 
than the other. The most esteemed kind was that 
of Carmania, the next being the produce of India, 
and then those of Syria and Asia. The worst in 
quality is that of Cappadocia, it being utterly 
destitute of lustre. That' which is of a honey colour 
was most esteemed ; it was covered with spots curling 
in whirls (vortices)^ and not transparent. It is con- 
sidered defective when it is white, or of a horn colour, 
or approaching to glass in appearance. Drinking 
vessels were made of it at first, and then the feet of 
beds and chairs. Cornelius Nepos relates that great 
was the astonishment when P. Lentulus Spinther 
exhibited atnpJwrcB made of this material as large as 
Chian vessels, * and yet,' he says, 'five years after I 
saw columns of this material no less than 32 feet 
in height' Four small pillars of it were erected by 
Cor. Balbus in his theatre as something quite mar- 
vellous, and thirty columns of larger size were erected 
in the banqueting room of Callistus. 

Endless are the varieties of alabaster, to which 
diflTerent names have been given according to the 
various strata of the marble and the appearances 
they present. I shall give a few of the principal 
names given by Corsi. The names of the different 
varieties of Oriental alabaster are Fiorito, Cotognino, 
Sardonico, a pecorella, a onice, pomato, a nuvole, a 
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tartaruga, a occhi, fortizzino, di Palombara, a rosa, 
doratOy erborizzato. 

Phengites. 

* During the reign of Nero/ writes Pliny, ' there was 
a stone found in Cappadocia as hard as marble, 
white, and translucent, even in those parts where 
red veins were to be seen in it, a property which has 
obtained for it the name of phengites ' (from the Greek 
067709, brightness). Suetonius tells us that Domitian, 
when he suspected that plots were forming against 
him, caused the porticos in which he walked to be 
lined with phengites, which by its reflection showed 
what was going on behind his back. This stone is 
supposed to have been a kind of white alabaster 
which came from Cappadocia, and which sometimes 
has red veins in it.* 

MuRRHA. Fluor Spar. 

In Pliny's notice of Murrha, he first gives an account 
of the introduction of this material, and of vases made 
of it in Rome. ' Pompey/ he writes, * was the first 
who introduced " Murrhina " into Rome, he being the 
first to dedicate, on the conclusion of his triumph, on 
his conquest of Mithridates, blocks {lapides) and cups 
of this material, in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
a circumstance which soon brought them into private 

* A piece of alabaster in the collection of the author, 
purchased from Signor Belli, is most probably an example of 
phengites. It answers the description of Pliny. It is a white 
translucent stone, with a red vein, which is also translucent. It 
also reflects objects. 
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use ; small dishes even^ and eating utensils made of 
Murrha, being in great request. This species of 
luxury, too, is daily on the increase ; a simple cup, 
which would hold no more than three sextarii (pints) 
has been purchased at the price of 70,000 sesterces. 
But Nero surpassed them all by paying 1,000,000 
sesterces for a single cup.* 

He then describes the material itself, of which these 
costly vases and cups were made. * The East sends 
us Murrhina (the pieces in the rough — lapides). They 
are found in several places, all little known within the 
Parthian dominions, principally, however, in Car- 
mania. They are supposed to be formed of a moist 
substance solidified by subterraneous heat. In super- 
ficial extent they never exceed that required for small 
dishes {abaci). In thickness they are rarely large 
enough for a drinking-cup. The polish this material 
takes is without strength, being rather a gloss or lustre 
than a brilliant polish. But its value lies in the variety 
of its colours, the veins, or strata, winding around 
here and there presenting hues of purple and white, 
and a third colour made up of both, which assumes a 
fiery tint, as by the passage of the colour through the 
purple, or that the milky-white colour assumes a ruddy 
glow. Some especially admire in it the ends, or 
boundaries,, of the colours,* and a certain play of 
colours such as is seen in the rainbow. To others 
the opaque spots, or strata, are more agreeable ; any 
transparency or paleness in it is considered a defect. 

* Not the edges of the vases, as understood by some writers. 
Pliny is here speaking of the pieces in the rough — lapides. 
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Murrha exhibits also crystals and warts, not promi- 
nent, but frequently as if embedded in the substance 
itself There is some recommendation also in the 
agreeable odour.' 

Much discussion has arisen in regard to the identi- 
fication of this stone. Many are the substances with 
which it has been connected — porcelain, glass, jade, 
agate, China agate, onyx — but the discovery, lately, of 
several blocks of fluor spar at Rome has, we think, 
settled the question, and has led to its final identifica- 
tion with that material. It was long supposed that 
fluor spar was unknown to the Romans ; but the 
eight blocks lately found at the Marmorata, at Rome, 
prove that it was largely imported in the reign of 
Hadrian. 

A number of blocks of Oriental marbles were lately 
discovered at Rome, at the Marmorata (the site of the 
ancient Emporium), by SignorVisconti ; among these 
were eight blocks of fluor spar. Mr. Shakspere 
Wood obtained a specimen of it from Cardinal 
Antonelli, which he kindly presented to the author. 
Another piece was, some years ago, in the possession 
of a dealer in antiquities, Rolli, who gave out that he 
found it in digging the foundations; but it is now 
known he stole it from the Marmorata. This piece 
was sold to the Jesuits, who had it cut up into thin 
slices, and had the front of their altar in the Chiesa 
del Gesu ornamented with it. Another piece was 
found on the Palatine Hill, and is now in the museum 
on that hill. 

These discoveries are of great importance, as they 
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not only prove that fluor spar was known to the 
Romans, but also as they lead to its identification with 
the Murrha of Pliny. 

Specimens of this material have been shown to Mr. 
Maskelyne, and have been pronounced by him to be 
true fluor spar, with a stratum of hornstone winding 
through it. This material fully answers the descrip- 
tion of Pliny. It exhibits zones of purple with veins 
of opaque white (hornstone) running through it. In 
some parts it assumes a reddish, fiery hue. A slight 
iridescence frequently occurs in different parts of it. 
Further, fluor spar never takes a high polish, and is 
remarkable for the beauty and variety of its colours — 
purple, violet, red, blue, green, yellow — and the wind- 
ing of these various zones of colours. The Purpura 
of Pliny was evidently a violet tint, such as is found 
as a prevailing colour in fluor spar, as he applies the 
same term to the amethyst. If the word salesy in 
Pliny, can be translated crystals, it would further 
confirm the identity of Murrha and fluor spar, as 
fluor is characterized by its crystallization in regular 
cubes. The odour is evidently from the rosin, which 
was put round it when working it, as at the present 
day, to prevent it from breaking, as it is of a soft and 
brittle nature. Propertius's expression, . * Murrheaque 
in Parthis pocula cocta focis,' strengthens the proof of 
its identity, as at the present day fluor spar is baked 
to enhance the beauty of its colours, particularly the 
red. 

The blocks of fluor spar found at the Marmorata 
were doubtless brought to Rome for the purpose of 
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being wrought up into dishes and bowls for the luxu- 
rious Romans. 

Some consider the Murrha to be agate. Numerous 
specimens of agate cups have been frequently found 
at Rome, but none answering the description of the 
Murrha by Pliny, occur in any cup or bowl, or in any 
broken fragments, often to be met with. Further, agate 
was well known long before the introduction of 
Murrhina by Pompey from Parthia as a distinct class 
of stone, to which the names ' onyx,' or * onychina,' 
were generally applied. 

Everything points out a distinct difference between 
onyx and Murrha. They were not only different in 
their nature, for the onyx is a hard, siliceous stone, and 
the Murrha soft and easily scratched, as we must infer 
from Pliny's account of the consul gnawing the edges 
of a cup of this material, and leaving the marks of his 
teeth on it ; but also in the localities whence they 
came : the onyx came from India and Arabia, the 
Murrha from Parthia and Carmania. 

Basanites. Basalt. 

* The Egyptians,* Pliny writes, ' have discovered in 
^Ethiopia the stone known as " Basanites," which in 
colour and hardness resembles iron, whence the name 
has been given to it (^^oGavoi), A larger block of it 
has never been known than the one forming the group 
which has been dedicated to the Emperor Vespasianus 
Augustus in the Temple of Peace. It represents the 
river Nilus, with sixteen children sporting around it, 
symbolical of the sixteen cubits, the extreme height 
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to which, in the most favourable seasons, that river 
should rise.'* The Basanites described here by Pliny- 
is the stone known at the present day under the name 
of basalt, an igneous rock, of a deep black, but 
showing a tinge of green when viewed at a certain 
angle, and of an extremely fine grain. It was fre- 
quently employed for statues by the Romans in the 
age of Hadrian. 

' A copy of this is in the Braccio Nuovo in the Vatican. 
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